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" Shall he, nurst in the peasant's lowly shed, 

To hardy independence bravely bred, 

By early poverty to hardship steeled, 

And trained to arms in stern misfortune's field — 

bhall he be guilty of their hireling crimes. 

The servile, mercenary Swiss of rhymes ? 
* 3K * * * * 

No ! though his artless strains he rudely sings, 
And throws his hand uncouthly o'er the strings, 
He glows with all the spirit of the Bard, 
Fame, honest fame, his great, his dear reward ! " 

Burns. 
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"WAYSIDE FLOWERS." 



" A man wha can write such a ballad as * The Battle 
of Otterburn/ is entitled to be considered one of the first 
ballad writers of the day." — Yorkshire Chronicle, 

" Display a power and pathos of expression truly won- 
derful. We can safely say it is long since we read anything 
which we enjoyed more." — Blyth Weekly News, 

"These lyrics are all of a manly, robust, and withal 
smoothly-flowing character. I would specially commend 
* The Song of the Forge,' which is instinct with the spirit of 
high manhood." — Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, 

"A little volume of very pretty poetry." — Reynolds' 
Newspaper. 

" There is much in this volume quite worthy of Tenny- 
son. We wish to testify to the intense pleasure we have 
felt in reading this volume of genuine poetry, so different 
from the usual rubbish written at this present day." — Rich- 
mond and Ripon Chronicle, 

" Mr. Waller is earnest and outspoken, and we wish 
success to his little venture." — National Reformer. 

" Honestly merit, and no doubt will receive a hearty 
reception. The volume before us is singularly free from 
any unhealthiness.*'— 7y^ Unionist and Labour Advocate, 
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"He has the faculty of saying in a few genial lines as 
much as many a preacher would put in an entire discourse, 
and he catches at the spirit of his theme often without 
stretching over a single page. There is as much real pathos 
as can be found in the works of poets whose name and fame 
have become national." — Durham Chronicle. 

**Mr.Waller has risen to the dignity of being plagiarised, 
which is as sincere a form of flattery as imitation is said to 
be. Cleverly written." — Neivcastle Daily Chronicle. 

**The opening poem, ** The Battle of Otterburn," dis- 
plays a great amount of originality, and is in itself a full 
reward for opening the book ; then, having commenced to 
read, you feel a desire to proceed." — Middlesbrough Neuis. 

"The verses abound in thoughts to gladden the 
sorrowful and appeal to the affections. Various metres 
are attempted, in each of which Mr. Rowell excels. 
"Flora's Revel" reveals genuine poetry." — Cornish Tele- 
graph, 

" Characterised by gentleness and simplicity of diction. 
He sings of the flowers, the wind, and the woods, with 
an earnestness which cannot fail to elicit admiration. 
Mr. Waller is an earnest man." — Falmouth and Penryn 
Weekly Times, 

"Replete with poetic fervour and fancy. *The Tramp's 
Last Blessing' is of unquestionable merit. Within brief 
compass a life's drama, with its mournfully-tragic close, 
relieved by the display of some of the finest traits of human 
nature is set forth with wonderful power and pathos." — 
Northern Standard, 



" His verses evince the possession of true fancy, of 
delicate feeling, and of some humour. One poem, *If I 
were in my Grave,' shows considerable power ; and the last 
verse of * After Many Years,' is musical and pathetic. A 
sonnet on * Old Letters ' is finely conceived and expressed. 
No one could be the worse for reading his productions, and 
some might be better." — The Freethinker, 

"Those who like pretty innocent poems, which read 
charmingly, will approve of * Wayside Flowers,' by John 
Rowell Waller, well known to the public during many years 
as a writer of prose and verse." — Yorkshire Gazette, 

*' The work presents many poems of great merit, and 
must add much to the fame of this popular singer of the 
North of England. We wish the talented author every 
success." — Hull Miscellany. 

" When Mr. Waller first appeared in print we ventured 
to predict that he was on the high road to fame, and the 
pieces contained in this book fully bear out our prediction. 
These poems are characterised by real genius, and there is 
a spirit in many of them that places them in the first rank." 
— Teesdale Mercury, 

" The tone of Mr. Waller's little book is excellent. 
Has a capital swing and rythm about it." — North British 
Daily Mail. 

** Mr. Waller betrays a wealthily-stored mind, and some 
of his thoughts and fancies are exceedingly beautiful." — 
Derbyshire Courier, 

"The best flower in the bouquet is *The Battle of 
Otterbum.' In the echoes of history the ear of the poet 
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has caught the crash of the Northumbrian spear, which 
has brought an inspiration to his lines of force of diction 
and vigour of conception." — The ScJwol and University 
Magazine. 

" We have read Mr. Waller's productions with more 
than ordinary interest ; some of his poems are particularly 
praiseworthy: * * * * In the lighter range of poetry 
Mr. Waller is equally at home." — High Peak News, 

" Some of his sonnets are of a high degree of excellence. 
♦ ♦ ♦ * ^j. Waller appears to be as versatile as he is 
clever." — Buxton Advertiser, 

** Mr. John Rowell Waller, F.R.H.S., an author and 
journalist of some reputation in the north of England, has 
just published a volume of verse under the title of * Wayside 
Flowers.* Mr. Waller some time since gave the world a 
similar work called * Unstrung Links,' which contains some 
very pretty poetry. This latest effort of his muse shows 
greater vigour and maturity." — Boston Independent. 

" Finely finished and abounding in pleasing imagery." — 
Masonic Magazine. 

" Read his * Song of the Wind.' It has as eerie an 
effect as any wind song I ever read ; and * In the Fire 
Light,' illustrates the easy flow of Mr. Waller's pen and the 
musical efforts which he can produce." — Newcastle Examiner. 

*** Wayside Flowers' is the title of a charming volume 
of verse from the picturesque pen of J. Rowell Waller, 
F. R. H.S. Mr. Waller is a very graceful poet " — Nottingham 
Home Review. 
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WOODLAND. 

Each nook that knew my wiHing feet, 
When haply in the woods I strayed ; 

The murmur of the cascade's beat ; 
The brook that o*er the. pebbles played. 

" Wayside F/oufcrs.^^ 



POEMS. 



WOODLAND. 

A POEM IN FOUR CANTOS. 



CANTO I. —SPRING. 

My gentle Muse, though least of all thy line, 

Yet sweet to me because I feel thee mine, — 

Thou, who hast led me in the sylvan ways 

And charmed my life through youthful golden days, 

Steal on me now, and make my heart thy throne 

As thou hast done in days for ever flown. 

Inspire me with some glowings of that art 

Whose deftest touches thrill the human heart. 

That yet, though late, mayhap some dormant chords 

May start to music from my earnest words. 

And some fond toiler's heart in pure delight 

May burst its pale and seek a loftier height. 

I ask no greater meed than but to sing 

Among the sons of toil from whom I spring, — 

To lead my brethren from the crowd awhile 

Where things I love shall greet them with a smile. 

The proud may scan my unassuming lay, 

And call me dreamer, madman, what they may, 

I only smile, 'tis all my comfort this, — 

My madness pleases and my dreams are bliss ! * 

* The author's first appearance in a public journal was at the ripe age 
of sixteen; his earlier effusions, written from thirteen to sixteen, were 
jojrfully dispatched up the kitchen chimney in smdke. 



4 WOODLAND. 

Twelve years have passed since that entrancing time 

When first upon me fell the spell of rhyme, 

And sweet the nectar my young years have quaffed 

Since o^er my first green bud the sages laughed, — 

And one frail solace saved me from despair 

When some one, less severe, pronounced it " fair." 

Then, stirred by laughs from many, praise from one,* 

I rose defiant, and all shame was gone, 

I traced ** Excelsior " all my lines along, 

And vowed to sing until they loved my song. 

In those dead days, half jubilant, half sad, 

None seemed to care for Jack^ the joiner's lad\ t 

Yet, even then, in rambling amorous lays 

I catered for my share of public praise. 

Since then, through dangers, sickness, hunger, hate,t 

I've toiled and laughed, and rhymed to man's estate. 

What though opposed, oppressed in life's fair morn. 

Flint-hearted foes I spat ye back your scorn. 

Ye thought to leave me in the very dust, 

But found I lived adverse to wait and rust, 

Upleaping yet, my Muse her pinions spread, — 

I rose triumphant, and your smiles were dead. 

Spring ! gentle Spring ! dew-eyed and rosy-lipped. 
How oft thy luscious nectar I have sipped, 

* Charles James Delamayne, a journeyman tailor and a genius. 

t The author learnt the trade of a joiner and a poet at the same time, 
and found the latter most pleasing to himself and least beneficial to any- 
body, with the exception of his printer. 

X Very delightful experiences, told in the author's unpublished auto- 
biography. 



WOODLAND. 5 

When, from the throng, in nook and hollow green 
I roamed and revelled o*er the sylvan scene 
In Upsall's groves, by throstle-songs awoke, 
When in the distance curled the cottage smoke ; 
And mom, new-bursting o*er a realm of buds, 
Sent floods of sunlight through the primrosed woods. 
Where, in the covert green, the nimble hare, 
With heart unburdened by a gloom or care. 
Looked from her earthy porch where tendrils creep 
And, stealing forth, sped lightly up the steep. 
The violet sweet in beauty bent her head 
Near where the path in many a winding led ; 
And on the slope, all glorious in their sheen. 
The primrose patches seemed to light the green. 
While here and there, with chirruping delight, 
A thousand sparrows flitted in the light. 
'Twas transport then to mount the rustic stile, 
And, seated there, the morning hours to wile. 
Charmed by a thousand notes, in concert blent, 
That o'er the fields a welcome cadence sent. 
Soothed by the perfumes mingling on the breeze, 
And lulled by murmurs from the early bees. 
Life seemed to loose, nay, lost awhile its care, 
And sweet Elysium spread its pleasures there. 

One nook I knew, the fairest nook of all, 
Where Upsall Castle reared its mouldering wall,* 
Where Kirby-Knowle beside the moorland lay. 
All bright and balmy through the luscious day ; 

* The aathor worked at Upsall Castle, near Thirsk, in the year 1875. 



WOODLAND. 

Where, never troubled by rude traffic's sound, 

The whitened road to Thirsk in distance wound. 

And many a slope, green, white, and saffron drest. 

Beneath the sheltering trees invited rest ; 

Where clung the ivy round the crooked thorn, 

And sang the linnet in the early morn ; 

Where purled the rill with water clear and cool, 

And children, wandering to the distant school. 

Stopped by the way to lave within its tide 

And watch their little boats down current glide, 

Or gathered cresses by the sloping bank. 

Where hung the verdure in luxuriance rank. 

Till some new sport upstarted on their way. 

And on they went with bosoms light and gay, 

At every turn new flowers to greet their sight 

And fill them with a still renewed delight 

The while, the echoing cliff would fain prolong 

The mellowed cadence of the blackbird's song, 

Whose " lillelu " from dingle, copse, and lane. 

Rung gaily o'er the undulating plain, 

And cheered the ploughman down the furrowed field, 

Who, to the inspiring song compelled to yield, 

Joined in the joy, took up the thrilling strain, 

And answered back the greeting sweet again. 

In this fair nook the ferns and brackens grew. 

Their graceful fronds unfurled to meet my view, 

And in the charming hours of dewy May 

The hawthorn bloom lay thickly on the spray. 

A rustic seat, that on a hillock stood, 

O'erlooked the dense and gently sloping wood, 

While down the banks ten thousand violets peeped 



WOODLAND. 

And all the ambient air in odour steeped ; 
Here oft I mused, inspired by gentle Spring, 
And fancies came on light and airy wing, 
Entrancing Nature gave the breeze her kiss 
To bear to me, a being lost in bliss. 
Here, when the woodland rung with throstle-mirth, 
The dearest of my darling rhymes had birth : 
And here a vain ambition was unfurled 
When printers' labour gave them to the world. 
Sweet, smiling Spring ! thy votaries only know 
The tide of joy that thou canst cause to flow. 
That joy the coldest hearts with love may melt, 
A joy past telling, only to be felt 
Toil not unblest, my brother, in thy toil 
Some sweet oasis breaks the stretch of moil ; 
The World's a harp of many million chords. 
And every leaf some new delight affords. 



CANTO II.— SUMMER. 

As springs the lark to meet the rising sun 
When glorious day her course has new begun, 
As springs the butterfly from some still nook. 
As leaps the fawn towards the cool, clear brook, 
So leaps my heart to greet the Muse's theme. 
Charmed by the fair and sweet translucent gleam 
That, breaking o'er its chambers, sheds a glow 
That bids the current fast with joy to flow. 



8 WOODLAND. 

What man from youth upgrown, sweet Nature's child, 
Whose heart has revelled when the April smiled, 
Feels not as years roll by on tireless wing, 
And life is passing from its joyous Spring, 
A newer joy outpoured in precious floods. 
As life's fair Summer sun opes Summer's buds. 

Life is a garden, where the first warm dawn 

Brings April daisies to begem the lawn ; 

That emerald spot, the fresh and youthful heart, 

Susceptible to every changing art, 

Throbs as the quivering sun, mankind's great god,* 

From Virgo born, beams life upon the sod ; 

And as that saviour sun, our life and light, 

O'ercomes the powers of dark and cheerless night, 

Through vernal equinox more bright ascends 

To reigix on high, — The darkling Winter ends-t 

So soars to higher things the robust life, 
Through much of joy and not a little strife, 
Till with the soft May-time the Spring is past. 
And Summer, full, ripe Summer, beams at last. 
Oh ! golden June of life, when rosebud lips 
Breathe first the nectar love with ardour sips. 
When maiden fingers, fair as woodbine bloom. 
Touch from the quivering l5n:e griefs note of doom, 

* The true foundation of all religious systems is the ancient sun- 
worship, all the old symbols, rites, and ceremonies surviving yet in 
slightly altered forms. 

t The vernal equinox being at Easter, when the sun rose from the 
earth and ascended into the higher heavens, beamed down his rays, the 
comforter, to bring life upon the earth. 



WOODLAND. 

And maiden voice, outbreaking from the gush, 
Blends with the Ijrre, and in the Summer flush 
Heart leaps to heart, the tendrils clasp and cling. 
And wed the lives that ope'd with hopeful Spring. 

Laugh, brother man, 'tis Summer, laugh with me. 

For laughter is my best philosophy, 

And not in any proud and titled line 

Is found a lighter, happier heart than mine : 

What though the tinselPd throngs on ball-room floors 

May waltz and plan their tours to sunny shores ! 

What though their necklaced beauties may delight, 

By songs and smiles, till far advanced the night I 

What though the powdered slave, in gas-lit hall, 

In wooden pomp awaits his lordship's call 1 

All innocent of wooden-pated pride 

I revel by the laughing river*s side, 

And, catching of its laughter, I rejoice. 

And gladly give my pleasure trumpet-voice, 

Till, stirred by every gurgle of the flood. 

My joy outbreaking wakes the gladdened wood ; 

In copse and glen the wild birds catch the strain, 

And loud with music peals the vale again. 

Thus flies the Summer with its thousand sweets. 

Unknown to they who tread the city's streets, 

For, while they fret their dusty hours away. 

In sylvan shades I live the golden day. 

Through June's sweet span, when pinky briar buds 

Breathe fragrant gusts in deep and dreamy woods ; 

When, down among the soft and brilliant green. 

The modest fairy pimpernel is seen ; 
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And in some alcove, gilt with celandine, 

Long sprays of ivy, glossy-faced, recline ; 

Half buried, where the lichen nets are spread, 

Some lone white eyebright shows its lovely head ; 

And up some slope, beneath the sheltering trees. 

The hyacinth bends in the fragrant breeze ; 

The wind-flower peeps through foliage to the sky. 

From some smooth knoll where fallen rose leaves lie. 

A sweetest scent of all is on the air. 

Breathed from some grot, I stand and wonder ^ here, — 

Tis not the clover bloom, nor yon white rose. 

Nor yon gay lilac where the water flows, — 

This way and that, 'neath branches earthward bent, 

Half guided by the sweet delicious scent, 

I toil and breathe the heart-delighting air. 

Up steep or down, I know not, care not where. 

A wealth of honeysuckle, scent betrayed. 

Is hidden somewhere in the tangled shade. 

Known only yet to birds and drowsy bees 

That pipe or harp their music 'mid the trees. 

Mark yon wild bee, that roams from some cool realm, 

And blows his horn beside the fallen elm. 

Mayhap his searching wings may guide my feet 

To find the grot where lives the woodbine sweet 

Ha ! by the limestone rock, the envied prize 

At last salutes my searching, eager eyes. 

High through a thorn its waving tendrils grow, 

Each leafy tuft with luscious bloom aglow ; 

Announce the seizure, finch and thrush in tune, 

'Tis mine, the sweetest gift of generous June ! 



WOODLAND. 1 1 

Oh ! winding Wear, I Ve roamed through Lambton's wood, 

By Lumley's emerald banks I've watched thy flood, 

And there, removed from smoke and traffic rude, 

I've sought, my native stream, thy solitude, — 

Forgot the passing cares within the shade 

Where thy clear water joyful music made. 

I've roamed through Croxdale's dingle, and I've seen 

The wealth that bloomed in Brancepeth's maze of green, 

But, oh ! the sweetness of the July hours 

That I have passed in Finchale's ferny bowers,* 

When, deep in many a cool secluded grot, 

Grew beds of bluebell and forget-me-not, 

And mellow throstle notes were heard to call 

Among the leaves that dressed the Abbey's wall ; 

And some lone student, pilgrim like myself. 

Climbed up the crumbling arch, from shelf to shelf, 

Till toil rewarded, on the wishing chair 

He stood, enraptured by a scene so faint 

Oh, toiling brother, leave awhile thy toil 

Wash from thy horny hands the stain and soil, — 

Leave for awhile the maze of slate and stone. 

Forget the wrench, the strain, the ache, the moan, — 

Gain newer vigour from the freshening flood 

That swells the bosom of the summer wood. 

Would'st think, my brother, this, thy woodland bard. 

Had toiled for bread until his hands were hard ? 

• The oak woods on the Wear near Finchale Priory ruin, .two miles 
from Durham city, are very picturesque. The poet Wordsworth sat on a 
grassy bank near this ruin once, and recited rhymes to a little child 
beside him. 

t The wishing chair at Finchale is nothing more than the bottom of 
an oriel window situated directly over the prior's chamber. 
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Had tramped for toil to factory and to mine, 
And hungering, sold his tools that he might dine, 
Yet lived through all an honest man to be, 
Whose crime is love for all that's pure and free. 
Ah ! brother man, my moving spring is this, 
I dream of freedom, and my dreams are bliss. 



CANTO III.— AUTUMN. 

Oh ! time that will not halt, — ^repeating change, — 

Thy magic wand, waved wheresoe'er I range. 

Calls from the earth ten thousand fairy things. 

Repeating oft as dawn-repeated Springs. 

Spring blooms to Summer, buds to full-blown flowers. 

As growing minutes swell to growing hours. 

The Summer moves along with stealthy feet, 

In sigh and song its thousand pulses beat ; 

Hearts, like the Summer, go from bud to bloom. 

The Autumn dawns, the golden fruit is come. 

What burst from budland into fulness sweet. 

And shook its roseate petals at my feet, 

Tells of the fair hours, eloquently mute. 

And hangs confessed the Autumn's luscious fruit 

This morn I saw the sun in Eastern skies. 

And." Spring " I named the glow that met my eyes ; 

Noon came — high in the zenith glowed the sun. 

And mid-life day had half its Summer run ; 
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And now, high up the west, are crimson streaks, 
Each deepening tint of Autumn softly speaks ; 
The dusk will come, the night will near its noon, 
One circle's Winter will have come too soon. 

Life, in its Autumn, half forgets the bloom 

That burst when Spring dispelled the Winter's gloom, — 

The golden splendour of love's Summer-time, 

When fancy floated in a fairy clime. 

And many flowers of hope their petals shed 

'Ere half the noonday of delight was fled. 

September comes — our two-score years and five 

May show some tintings of our June alive, 

Yet all the olden rose and gold is gone. 

Whence childhood's cowslip hours had hurried on. 

Some rich ripe clusters may be ours to show — 

Some fruit we brought from out the Summer's glow ; 

Not all brown leaves to speak of wasted hours. 

But fruit that lives where once were breathing flowers. 

Blunt, flowerless stems, our crushing hands may bring 

To tell where we had gathered in the Spring, 

How, leaning on the hind'ring wind, we'd come 

O'er trackless moors in careless search for home, 

And found the sunset's crimson up the west 

'Ere, late in life, we found a place to rest 

Be what our Autumn may — a loss or gain — 

We ne'er shall see the July-time again. 

Oh russet, amber, purple, gold, and green. 

That paint a patchwork in each woodland scene, 

In this sweet hoiu: of reverie I seem 

To live again a Tees-sidfe Autumn dream. 
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Lit by the varied tints of gorse and fern, 
Where silver Tees receives some gurgling bum, 
Prone o'er the stream a moss-grown sycamore 
Tom from its hold, uniting shore with shore, 
Gives yet some young life where it rotting lies. 
Fair, feeble shoots, that take the Autumn dyes. 
Here through the tangled boughs, but half revealed. 
The crimson sunset tints the barley field, 
While lazy winds breathe perfume as they pass 
And gently stir the shining whiskered mass ; 
Some insect-song in soothing languor floats 
Where scarlet poppies glare in shaking oats. 

Ah ! dream of love, that Autumn'd years ago. 

When faded all the old romantic glow, 

Back comes a cloud of memories, newly woke, 

Of love's old story told beneath the oak, 

When coo'd the cushat on the dingle's edge 

And water whispered through the hind'ring sedge, — 

When from the harvest field the corncrake's call 

Was heard afar, the loneliest voice of all. 

What tales of rambling can the Autumn tell— 

Of vanished hours in some sequestered dell — 

Of long-past joy in some delightful nook — 

Of lessons gleaned from some forgotten book — 

Of some bright eye, some fair face loved and lost — 

Some virtues dimmed, some vices falsely glost. 

'Twas when October winds* weird music sung 
Through hazel boughs where russet clusters hung, 
I sought the shade of Autumn- chromo'd trees 
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Where Coniscliffe looked down on shallow Tees,* 
And sought the late remaining woodland flowers 
In choicest nooks of Winston's sylvan bowers ; 
Paused, as I roamed up-stream, and noticed oft 
How purple hues paled down to saffron soft 
The cool fresh wind fanned gently on my brow ; 
One trembling patch of amber left its bough. 
And, falling on the turf still fresh and sweet, 
Toyed for a moment round about my feet. 
Then, scimp'ring down the slope among the trees, 
Fell lightly on the bosom of the Tees, 
Swung round some eddy in a mad delight, 
Then onward sped and vanished from my sight. 
A linnet, in an alder, all alone. 
Sang loud his dirge o'er Summer dead and gone. 
I rambled still, where Wycliffe's towering woodt 
Piled brown on green high o'er the mirroring flood, 
Where beetling rocks abrupt their shadows threw 
And timorous birds in wheeling circle flew ; 
One tiny brook above, that cliff-ward strayed, 
Prone o'er the height a rushing music made ; 
On Whorlton's bridge up-stream some rustic stood, 
And, whistling, 'woke sweet echoes in the wood. 

Hours, too, I spent by Rokeby's ruined walls,J 
Gazed through the wide and mirth-deserted halls — 

. * Coniscliffe, near Piercebridge, is a picturesque village standing on 
the top of a cliff overlooking the river ; Winston is a still prettier village^ 
very woody, and extremely pleasing in autumn. 

t Wycliffe on the Tees, supposed to be the birthplace of John Wycliffe 
the church reformer. 

t The ruins of Egglestone Priory, near Greta Bridge. 
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Marked every wreath of ivy dimly green 
Where once of old a different dress had been ; 
Looked through its mullioned windows to the wood 
Where, tall and close, oaks, limes, and beeches stood, 
Where sombre yew-boughs dark recesses made 
Against the maple shrub's fast red'ning shade. 
When on my ear a soothing music fell, 
Swung in some distant tower, a lonely bell. 

Oh ! dreams of days that never more may be, 

Ye have no dearer memory left for me, 

My life, fast beating out its pulse of rhyme. 

Moves hourly on toward its Autumn time. 

I close my eyes, I hear the birds, the bees ; 

I hear the wind that soughs among the trees ; 

I hear the bells ; I hear the cushat's call ; 

I hear the tingling of the waterfall ; 

I hear the reaper, and the song that floats 

From smiling vales where fall the rustling oats ; 

I hear the gurgle of the woodland spring 

And all the thousand songs these dreamings bring : 

But harsher sounds steal through my woodland homes, 

And biting gusts tell that the Winter comes. 



CANTO IV.— WINTER. 

When biting winds of bleak November roam 
To blight the verdure in its forest home, 
And starving birds have left the leafless boughs 
To seek new shelter from the threatened snows ; 
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When flowers that made the prospect bright and fair 
Are dead and gone — their perfume left the air ; 
When songs that once delighted all are hushed, 
And stilled the mirth that in the hollow gushed, 
And only Boreas tunes his harsher hymns 
Among the bare horse-chestnut's creaking limbs, 
Far from the streets I still delight to stray 
And mark the scenes that greet me by the way ; 
For where the beech wood sways its thousand arms, 
There lurk for hearts like mine a thousand charms ; 
There, round the woodside, winds a stony road. 
And in the distance winds a creaking load, — 
Two toiling horses traverse up the lane 
From right to left, from left to right again ; 
Their robust driver plies no whip to day. 
But whistles while he trudges on his way. 
From biting blasts his hands are buried deep 
The magic spark of warmth alive to keep, 
One only song the while salutes his ear — 
The wailing wind in arcades dim and drear. 

One path that skirts the river's swollen flood 
Turns through the gate and dives into the wood. 
And here in great-coat state, with blue cold nose, 
O'er frost-nipt leaves the rural postman goes ; 
On either side the laden bags are hung. 
Around his neck a scarf is loosely flung, 
And as his gloveless fingers loose their heat. 
He rubs his hands and trots to warm his feet. 
Content that thus, unsoured by brawl or strife. 
Twice twenty years have passed in simple life. 

B 
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What hoping hearts, expectant of hLs load, 
Will recognise him down the distant road ! 
Some eye that caught him on the hill's far ridge 
Will watch him by the mill and o'er the bridge ; 
All heedless of the lively hopes he wakes. 
Still trudging on, the pasture path he takes, 
That one harsh song his music all hath been. 
The wintry wind that swept the cheerless dene. 

Deep in the drifted days, when Winter's wind 
The foliage of the limes and beeches thinned. 
When Summer's birds were blythe in other climes 
And sang to other hearts their wordless rhymes, 
I learnt to love, with all a poet's zest. 
One nook in shade or sheen by beauty blest, — 
Loved for the thousand forms that met me there, — 
Loved for the wintry sighs that filled the air. 
Oh ! Forcett, all the memories of the past * 
Crowd on my eager fancy thick and fast, — 
Thy dells and glades in Winter's robes arrayed — 
Thy frozen rills all faithfully portrayed ! 
That old larch wood, the frail and tumbling gate, 
Where mourned the robin for her poor dead mate 
That songless lay upon the bank of snow 
And tinged its whiteness with a ruddy glow ; 
What time he sat in yonder alder bush 
And woke the still air with its liquid gush. 
Most welcome song, poor loved and lovely bird. 
Ah ! never more thy music shall be heard. 

• Forcett, near Richmond, Yorkshire, where the author spent many 
happy months in 1877 and 1878. 
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Laid wreath on wreath, the smooth and spotless snow 

Beams over all a pure and dazzling glow, 

On ivy leaves in tiny cushions laid, 

Reflecting light into the deepest shade ; 

Sharp holly prongs thrust through the face of white, 

Make graceful breaks upon the even sight, 

And, brightest charm of all that greets the eye. 

The clustering berries show their blood-red dye. 

Contrasting with the tints of glossy green 

That peeping yet through snow-wreaths may be seen. 

Dark sweeping arms of sombre massive yew 

In distance back the woodland avenue, 

Each upper surface holds a pile of snow, 

While pointed icicles are seen below 

In fairy drapery on the branches hung, 

Sublimer sight than aught by minstrel sung ; 

While billowy drifts around the elm tree's base 

Reveal fantastic forms of wondrous grace. 

Deep mystic caverns, roofed by spotless white. 

Adorned with frost-gems beautifully bright ; 

Fair tiny diamonds in confusion flung 

Where icy spears in grottos deep are hung, 

Some briar hips in ruby brilliance gleam 

To tint the splendour of the dazzling dream. 

Oh ! tell me not, when bound in Summer's arms, 

The Winter has no heart-inspiring charms ; 

I look along the hedge-bank, Winter bright, 

And see a drapery of unsullied white. 

Save where some rabbit's feet in headlong haste 

Made indentations o'er the sparkling waste. 

Across the pasture, o'er the trodden road, 
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And up the hedge-bank to his earth abode. 

When falls the moonlight on the wint'ry wood,* 

And fills each grotto with its silvery flood ; 

Gleams on the brook in icy fetters locked ; 

Shines through the lime boughs by the north wind rocked; 

Gleams on the dead fern's fringe of snowy lace ; 

Lights up the ice-prongs on the rock's grey face ; 

Beams on the slope where poor dead robin lies, 

Love for his lone mate frozen in his eyes ; 

Peeps in the snow caves, drift-made, up the dell. 

Where the frost-fairies, working wonders, dwell ; 

Oh ! then, the beauties of the woodland bowers. 

Robbed of the charm of foliage and of flowers, 

Show in new splendour in their Winter dress 

Bright with the charm of frost-given loveliness. 

When Forcett woods were white with fleecy snow. 

And winds were blusterous, years and years ago, 

I rambled in the sharp and searching breeze 

And heard the hailstones rattle through the trees ; 

When down the arcades, o*er the crisp frost rind, 

One dead leaf galloped on the biting wind ; 

When in the distance bayed the red dog-fox, 

Whose voice was echoed by the neighbouring rocks. 

Thus year by year IVe learnt to love the woods, 

The hills, the meadows, and the valley floods, 

And in the seasons passed without alloy. 

Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter gave me joy. 

* The author knows not whether his genuine love for woodland scenery 
will commend itself to his readers or not, neither does he care ; he at 
least has seen no more sublime sight than a snow-robed wood lying in 
the moonlight. 
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'Neath the limes that shade the dingle, 

Where the cool clear waters sing, 
And the ferns and briars mingle 

On the margin of the spring, 
IVe a nook the sunshine reaches 

In the Summer's noontide hour ; 
'Tween the rows of limes and beeches 

Is my woodbine bower. 

When the sun glows in the eastland, 

And the lark bathes in the sheen, 
And the south breeze brings its odour 

From the hills and pastures green ; 
When the bee, with busy fleetness. 

Bears the pollen from the flower. 
Then I seek the balmy sweetness 

Of my woodbine bower. 

Child of Nature, poet, painter. 

You, perchance, have such a nook. 
Where the water-song grows fainter 

With the winding of the brook. 
Though you float on fancy's pinion 

Through sweet musk-lands every hour. 
You have no such fair dominion 

As my woodbine bower. 
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If I might, I fain would wander 

To the scenes of other shores, 
Though I doubt if aught be grander 

Than this dell my heart adores ; 
Though my wandering be prevented, 

I have yet a priceless dower, 
I will rest through life contented 

With my woodbine bower. 



THE OLD MILL-HOME. 

The old house stands by the deep mill stream 

Where I lived in my youthful days. 
It brings to-day such an old-time dream 

As I rest 'neath the tall green bays ! 
The years have gone and the changes come. 

And IVe roamed o'er the world afar. 
Yet still remembered the dear old home 

Where my heart's first affections are. 

The garden lies all deserted now. 

And its old rustic gate is down ; 
The thatch that loomed o'er my home's rude brow 

Is adorned with an ivy crown. 
The old mill wheel, in a sad decay. 

Has been hushed through the long, long years ; 
The dear-loved forms, too, have passed away 

With their story of smiles and tears. 
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The alder tree, where the ousel sang, 

Lies at rest on the stream's green bank ; 
The pump is gone from the old stone trough 

Where the old dappled pony drank ; 
No more will Jip's welcome bark be heard, 

On the night sounding strange and low, 
We laid him under the pear tree's shade, 

Many long weary years ago. 

Oh ! would the hours might return again. 

And the old home appear the same. 
My childish feet roam the old green lane, 

And my ears hear the same child-name. 
But, oh ! the years are departing fast. 

Adding still to the years past o'er, 
The graver changes will come at last, 

And the mill-home be known no more. 



THE LIFE OF A LEAF. 

I was bom in the wood when the Spring-time was flinging 

A m)rriad of flowers on the emerald earth, 
When the dingle with songs of the thrushes was ringing. 

And gamboling streams sang in joy at my birth ; 
In meadow and copse there were dews in the morning. 

Like mystical jewels they gleamed in the sun. 
Each petal and blade with their beauty adorning ; 

The south wind came wooing — the crystals were won. 
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I broke from a bud to a leaf green and tender, 

The wind was the cradle that rocked me for hours, 
Held fast to the bough by a stalk long and slender, 

I leaned from my perch to look down on the flowers ; 
Above me the open blue sky in June weather 

Was fair and scarce sullied by cloud all the day ; 
I gazed o'er the moors to the far-away heather, 

And yearned to be whirled on the west wind away. 

When came the gold hues in the mellow September, 

The valleys were bright with the waves of the wheat, 
I saw the full moon:and 'twas sweet, I remember. 

The shadows to watch from my high airy seat ; 
My green dress was changed for bright amber and yellow ; 

My stalk seemed inclined to the west wind to yield ; 
I danced in my glee, as a song rich and mellow 

Came up from the reaper that rung through the field. 

At last, in my ecstasy dancing, I parted 

Away from my bough one fair October day. 
And on the strong winds for the moorland I started, 

And gaily I whirled o'er the stubble away — 
Away o'er the field, down the lane, to the river. 

And now with the heather I never shall be, 
For here, on the waves that are rolling for ever, 

I'm sailing to die on the breast of tne sea. 
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The briar buds have blown and gone, 
The moon looks down the Autumn night, 

And on the vale of ripening corn 
Is shed a soft and silver light ; 

The breath that trembling oat-fields shook 

Dies down the barley-bordered brook. 

The perfumed lips that kissed the breeze, 
When o'er the noon-warmed fields he sped, 

Are lost at last in emerald seas 
And faintly dying odours shed ; 

All hushed the thousand woodland lays, 

And dropped the hum that hymn'd the braes. 

It may have been in drifted hours. 

When fancy hung on childhood's wings, 

When morn was throned in clouds of flowers, 
That life was sweet with charming things. 

Yet not in that long-trodden path 

Had life the charms this evening hath. 

Far in the vastness sails the moon, 
And marks the maid in dalliance sweet 

With he who hums the old love tune. 
In that old path through fields of wheat. 

The while the farm boy, whistling still. 

Clangs through the gate and climbs the hill. 
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Here by the stile, this soothing night, 

I stand and dream the time away, 
And memory wings its wondrous flight 

To scenes of many a former day ; 
Quick thought on thought supernal glides, 
And fancy floats on gilded tides. 

What though athwart the sheen of youth 

Dim intervening years are thrown ? 
'Tis something of th' untarnished truth 

Through weeds from "then'' to "now" hath grown, 
And fairly through the film of tears 
I trace the line of trodden years. 

That gold-green Autumn, partly lost 

And partly borne to riper years, 
Comes o'er my heart but newly glost. 

And dressed anew with barley ears ; 
I see a path resembling this, 
I hear a sigh, I feel a kiss. 

I know th' unmorrowing night will come, 
As night came o*er that golden dream. 

And in the memory-ending tomb 

Will shine no soothing harvest gleam ; 

So, while I may, life's sheen I'll seek, 

Then bid the weirdly Winter breaL 
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LOOK FROM THE LATTICK 

SERENADE. 

Come, love, from thy lattice look down, 

The moon through the branches is gleaming ; 
The rook to his eyrie has flown ; 

The ringdove for hours hath been dreaming ; 
She dreams of her love in the elm 

That high o'er the limes rears its crown ; 
Oh ! her's is a rapturous realm. 

Come, love, from thy lattice look down ! 

The nightingale sings from the leaves, 

While listens his fond mate delighted, 
The tale of his love she believes ; 

Then why is thy own minstrel slighted ? 
Far dearer thy smile to this heart 

Than all the world's gilded renown. 
Then tear not our fond lives apart ; 

Come, love, from thy lattice look down ! 

Come, love, from thy lattice look down ! 

Come swiftly, the night is awaning, 
This heart and its hopes all thy own 

Thy silence and absence are paining. 
Oh ! grant me but hope, lady fair, 

And blight not my life with thy frown, 
But ease me of doubt and despair ; 

Oh ! sweet, from thy lattice look down ! 
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MY IVY. 

Oh ! show me the paths where the green glossy ivy 

Is matted and wreathed in the depths of the dell ; 
For I love it, the graceful, the constant green ivy, 

And naught holds my heart's fond affection so well. 
Twas wreathed on my brow oft in days of my childhood ; 

It clung to the bowers where my spring years flew past ; 
It tangled my paths in the heart of the wild-wood ; 

Oh, faithful green ivy, be mine to the last ! 

When change came at last, marked by Time, busy-fingered, 

And took me away from my own woods and leas, 
I sought out the nooks of the ivy, and lingered 

Where teyed its bright leaves on the sigh-wooing breeze. 
My ivy, my ivy, the Spring with its sweetness 

To me is not Spring if thy arms are not nigh ; 
So let the years slip with their still-growing fleetness. 

But, faithful green ivy, be mine till I die. 

Green ivy, green ivy, the years pass before me. 

The woods woke in bud, they grew brown and are bare, 
But still, glossy ivy, though changes come o'er thee. 

Still clinging and constant, thy bright leaves are there. 
Ah sweet I when my cheek shall grow wan on the pillow. 

And calmly this form in the long sleep reclines, 
Oh 1 have me laid under the shade of the willow, 

Whose form the green ivy so fondly entwines. 
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OH ! WINDS THAT BREATHE IN DEVON 

DELLS. 

Oh ! winds that breathe in Devon dells 

In balmy hours of bright July ; 
Oh ! winds that chime the foxglove bells 

In soft and fairy lullaby. 
I dream in many a sunny hour 

Of dew-damped glades where cowslips bloom, 
Where, fresh from morn's awakening shower, 

The violet breathes her sweet perfume. 

Sweet winds, how oft your honeyed lips 

Have kissed the violet's deep blue eye ; 
When daisy stars with pinky tips 

Blushed in enchanting modesty. 
In alcoves deep perchance you breathed, 

Where some soft singing fountain fell, 
Where tangled grasses twined and wreathed 

A green home for the pimpernel. 

Oh ! winds that breathe in Devon dells 

Through Summer's long ambrosial days ; 
Oh ! winds that sweep the sloping fells 

And rock the spreading elms and bays. 
Come, Spring-sent, from the southern lanes, 

And warm to life my northern bowers ! 
Breathe gently in the woodland fanes 

And I shall live once more in flowers. 
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THE SONG OF THE AUTUMN LEAVES. 

Russet and amber and green and gold, 
See how they shake in the westerly breeze ; 

See how they flutter and drop on the mould, 
Rustling and gamboling under the trees. 

What is the song that the dead leaves sing 
Under the boughs in the dingle's shade ? 

Is it a dirge for the drifted Spring, 
When the first violet peeped in the glade ? 

Is it a requiem sung for July, 

Gqne with its briar and woodbine sweet ? 
Nay ! there is still some blue left in the sky. 

Still the red poppies are gay in the wheat. 

Their's is a song for the golden sheaves. 
Standing in stook in the beautiful vale. 

Ah ! they are merry, these crimpled leaves. 
Telling their wonderful harvest tale. 

Their's is the song of the orchard's wealth, 
Hung under changing September skies ; 

Heedless are they of the Winter's stealth, 
Only they sing of the Autumn's prize. 

Their's is the song of the nuts so brown. 
Deep in the hazel -en tangled dell ; 

Never care they how the clouds may frown 
Over the ling in the trackless fell. 
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Yet there 's a voice on the rising wind, 
Threatening snow from the northland cold — 

Snow that will hurry through woodlands thinned, 
Burying amber and green and gold. 

Leaves of the Autumn, I love your song. 

Rich with the rustle of harvest days, 
As I toil on through the thoughtless throng ; 

Leaves of the Autumn, you cheer my ways. 



OH ! THE SCENT OF THE HAY. 

Oh ! the breath of the clover swath ! 

Oh ! the scent of the hay ! 
Carried abroad on the gentle breeze 

Over the wide highway. 
Weary the heart of the homeless one, 

Out on the dusty road. 
Courage and patience nearly gone, 

Worn with a weary load ; 
But there are charms the country hath, 

Sweet'ning the wanderer's way ; 
Sweet the breath of the clover swath ; 

Sweet the scent of the hay ! 

Oh ! the charm of the golden month. 

Bright and balmy July ! 
Woodbine and briar in contest sweet 

Clothing the hedges high ; 
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Dreamy the hum of the laden bee, 

Fresh from the flowering tares ; 
Pleasant the sounds of childish glee, 

Checked by no worldly cares ; 
Pleasant the rattling reaper's song, 

Borne from the fields all day ; 
Sweet the scent of the clover swath ; 

Sweet the breath of the hay ! 

Oh ! the wave of the shooting wheat ! 

Oh ! the shake of the oats ! 
Shadow-and-light with a motion fleet, 

Over the barley floats. 
Hark to the swish of the sharpened scythe, 

Down by the dingle wide ; 
Hark to the song of the carter blythe. 

Climbing the green hillside ; 
Oh ! what delights gay July hath ! 

Charming the hours away ; 
Sweet the breath of the clover swath ; 

Sweet the breath of the hay ! 



THE ROOK. 



In the pastures green 
Hath the black rook been, 

Since the sun in the eastland rose ; 
He has toiled all day 
Where the plane trees sway. 

Where the stream by the alders flows. 



\ 
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Where the swath waves lie 
In the sun to dry, 

Breathing scent on the sultry air, 
Far away from home 
Did the black rook roam 

When the sky was all blue and fair. 

Now he sweeps away 
Over burn and brae, 

Over dingle and vale and fell, 
To be rock'd by and by 
When the wind shall sigh 

Through the elms in the trackless dell. 

There, as night steals on, 
When the sun is gone. 

He will "caw" in the topmost bough, 
And will sleep at last 
Till the night is past 

And the dawn tints the mountain's brow. 

Ah ! the human rook. 
By the cool clear brook, 

May not toil in the fair bright day ; 
But in black caves deep 
Where the death dews creep, 

He must grope through his life's dark way. 

By affection's might. 

By the claims of right, 

By all that is good and pure, 

I would bid you go 

And appease the woe 

In the homes of the struggling poor, 
c 
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SUMMER'S SONG. 

Sweet-toned, on softly breathing winds 

That float from southern groves, it comes, 
The song that tells of golden hours 

'Mid briar bloom in woodbine homes ; 
Tis wafted down the valley's stream ; 

Tis wreathed through copse and dingle deep ; 
It bripgs from youth's rose-shaded dream 

Those memories only love can keep. 

'Tis not alone the linnet's song, 

Trill'd from the jasmine- tangled bower ; 
Not only winds the boughs among, 

Nor bee fresh from the thistle-flower ; 
'Tis not the cascade down the dene, 

Nor laughing shallows seaward bent ; 
But countless songs, with sighs between, 

From sylvan shades in sweetness blent 

It came to me this afternoon 

Beneath the hawthorn's cooling shade, 
A dreamy, calm, and soothing tune. 

From fern and foxglove hollows played. 
It wandered down the dying breeze 

And loitered o'er the scented hay. 
On outer twigs of drooping trees 

It lulled the lazy hours away. 
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Oh ! come again, sweet Summer song, 

When hope shall live and care shall die. 
And I will leave the giddy throng 

In sylvan shades at peace to lie ; 
And as thy sweet inspiring lay 

Soft to my heart (enraptured comes, 
Some sweets my muse may bear away 

To breathe among the toilers' homes. 



JUNE ROSES. 

June roses, June roses^ oh ! blooming and bright 

Is the soft blush that lies on your cheeks ; 
I have roamed where you bloom when the morn's rosy light 

Ribbed the east with its beautiful streaks ; 
I have sat in my bower where the white jasmine blows, 

Where the sweet-fingered woodbine is wreathed ; 
And I've gazed down the path where my own lovely rose 
All its scent on the south breezes breathed. 
To think you must die, 
Sweet June roses, I sigh. 
And I wish you might linger for ever. 

June roses, June roses ! so blushing and bright, 

I have lingered when Sol sought the west, 
And your perfume has given me the purest delight, 

Driving forth all the care from my breast ; 
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All the wealth of the rich, all the pride of the proud, 

I would spurn for your smiles, roses red 1 
I will sing in your praise, and the strain shall be loud. 
When your petals are faded and dead. 
Oh ! June roses I sigh 
To think you must die, 
For I would you could linger for ever. 



THE COT WHERE THE WOODBINE CLIMBS. 

In the cot where the woodbine climbs, my love. 

And the towering poplar sways, 
I have lived alone with my rhymes, my love, 

Through the mists of the drifted days ; 
I have sat in the porch in the eventide, 

And been soothed by the distant chimes ; 
I liave watched the moon o'er the landscape glide 

From the cot where the woodbine climbs. 

There were hours when my heart was gay, my love, 

When I sat by the door and sung, 
And a thrush caught the song on the spray, my love, 

Till the wood with the music rung ; 
Oh ! sweet was the rest in those golden hours 

When the south wind played in the limes. 
And a perfume stole from a thousand flowers 

Round the cot where the woodbine climbs. 
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There were times when my heart was sad, my love, 

And the bird notes all were hushed ; 
When the brook seemed to me less glad, my love, 

And the flowers less brightly blushed. 
Oh ! then, what a flood-tide of dreaming came. 

And a gloom went into my rhymes ; 
But the changing spell was my Lena's name. 

In the cot where the woodbine climbs. 

So come to my heart and my home, my love. 

When the May-bloom showers in the way ; 
Every day shall be glad when you come, my love. 

And the birds and the flowers be gay ; 
We will roam through the woods in the morning hours. 

Through the Spring and the Summer times. 
And we'll sit in the porch, 'mong the perfumed flowers. 

In the cot where the woodbine climbs. 



WE HAVE FLOWN THE YEARS TOGETHER. 

We have flown the years together 

On contentment's peaceful wing. 
Through the fresh and joyous weather 

Of the fairest hours of Spring ; 
We have trimmed the garden border 

Down the winding walks of life, 
We have kept the flowers in order, 

Side by side, my winsome wife. 
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We have trod the ocean shingle 

In the balm of Summer noon ; 
We have heard the musics mingle 

In one soft harmonious tune ; 
We have watched the roses fading 

Down the skyland in the west ; 
Ankle-deep in clover wading 

We have wandered home, my best 

We have loitered *neath the beeches 

When the Autumn tinged the trees ; 
We have gazed on golden reaches 

Spanned athwart the woods and seas ; 
We have sought the russet cluster 

Where the bending hazels meet ; 
We have watched the starlings muster 

In the arabered woods, my sweeL 

We have seen the tarn and fountain 

Locked in Winter's fetters tight ; 
We have seen the distant mountain 

All a waste of lineless white ; 
We have seen the limes and larches 

Draperied down the dingle side ; 
We have seen ten thousand arches 

In the old hedge-cam, my bride. 

You and I, through life together, 
In the fair years yet to be. 

By the brooks and through the heather, 
Down the lanes and by the sea, 
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Will be first to mark the beauty 

Blooming in the walks of life, 
Wreathihg joy with every duty 

Till the grey hairs come, my wife. 



THE ECHO. 



Deep through the wood's wild tangledom, my feet 

In sweet luxurious idleness had strayed, 
Near where a cascade, prone, with laughing beat, 

'Mong mossy stones a pauseless music made ; 
'Twas in the scented days of glowing June, 

And fairy murmurs peopled all the air, 
All nature hummed in one soft swaying tune 

Through gorsey copse and grotto deep and fair. 

Sweet, through the dell a silver echo run, 

'Twas not the water, it was not the thrush. 
From side to side the cliffs the echo flung, 

It died, and deeper seemed the Summer hush. 
Then came a face — forget-me-not blue eyes — 

A light form tripping down the sylvan grove ; 
Somebody's laugh evoked somebody's sighs ; 

Somebody told the old, old tale of love. 

Here, as I watch the fire's red flickering light, 
I hear a child-voice midway up the stairs, 

It calls me back a silver-toned ** good-night," 
And seems a voice repeated through the years. 
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Sweet child ! left motherless three years come June, 
Her voice recalls that hour when tranced I stood 

And listened to the lazy Summer's tune 
When that old echo woke the tangled wood. 



A MAY MEMORY. 



Why do I sigh when the snowy bloom 

Lies thick on the hawthorn spray, 
When the cowslip scent steals into my room, 
And the sunlight banishes all the gloom 

In the odorous month of May ? 

Why do I sigh when the blackbird's song 

Bids welcome to early day, 
When the chaffinch, singing the leaves among, 
Gives joy to the breeze as it floats along 

In the musical month of May ? 

Why do I sigh when the wild bee roams 

And tunes his ^Eolian lay, 
When the butterfly flits in the primrose-homes. 
And the foxglove tall with the bluebell comes 

In the flowery month of May ? 

Why do I sigh when the silvery dew 

Glints bright in the woodland way, 
When the lambs go frisking the meadlands through, 
And the hills are robed in their vernal hue 

In the beautiful month of May ? 
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Why do 1 sigh when the ousel sings 

By pools where the osiers sway, 
When the catkins fall by the sparkling springs, 
And the midges dance on their gauzy wings 

In the glorious month of May ? 

Ah ! know you the nook by the cliff so bare. 

Where dead for their living stay ? 
Well, we once had a darling, sweet and fair ; 
He died, and was laid with the daisies there. 

In the sweet sad month of May. 



THE THROSTLE'S MISSION. 

Piping through the forest. dingle, 
From the ivy-mantled oak. 
Comes a voice that wakes the stillness of the vale ; 
With its song there soon will mingle 
Other voices, newly woke. 
Till the welkin all shall echo with the tale. 

That sweet tale perennial ringing 
O'er the downs and up the hills. 
Bringing joy untold to every English home ; 
Warbling, whisp-ring, dancing, singing, 
By the willow-shaded rills, 
Tidings that the green and golden Summer 's come. 
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Thou art welcome silver throstle, 

Herald of the coming hours, 

For we love thy mission as we love thy lay. 

In the tall oak thou shalt whistle 

Till the butterflies and flowers 

Come to charm the glorious Summer through her stay. 

Thou shalt be my friend and tutor 
Till the amber Autumn days 
Kiss the foliage into brown and saffron hues. 
Thou shalt pipe, oh ! sweetest fluter. 
While I weave into my lays 
All the cadence thou canst teach my wajnvard Muse. 



FOOTPRINTS OF SPRING. 

Brightly came the sun-dawn, bursting 

From the clouds that hemmed the east. 
And long streaks of sunlight thrusting 

Twixt grey shrouds with silver fleeced ; 
So I rose, and forth I rambled 

Out to meet the gilded morn. 
Wandering where a sweet rill gamboled 

Underneath a bud-clad thorn. 

In the elm-tree sat a throstle 

Sweetly flutmg silver notes. 
And he filled the vale with music 

Where a dreamy cadence floats ; 
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Then, beyond the grove of lilacs, 

Came another's answer back, 
Blended with the river's murmur 

As it coursed along its track. 



In the lonely primrose hollow 

Blossom'd many a star-like gem, 
Set upon a velvet cushion, 

Spring-tide's jewelled diadem. 
As the sunlight softly flooded 

O'er the meadlands and the woods, 
All the wide expanse seemed studded 

With unnumbered flowers and buds. 

So I rambled in the valley. 

Brushing off the crystal dew, 
And I saw the bird hosts rally 

Where tall trees their shadows threw. 
Then, to meet the smiling morning, 

'Rose the lark on fluttering wing. 
And the daisies, earth adorning, 

Star*d the footprints of the Spring. 
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MOONLIGHT MEMORIES. 

In the moonlight, my love, by the old wicket gate, 

Half hoping, half doubting, I stand. 
And the Autumn leaves drop at my feet while I wait 

And long for the clasp of thy hand. 
Lena, darling, I look through the old beechen boughs, 

Where the stars in the far distance shine. 
And I think they must know of my tenderest vows ; 

They tell me thou can'st not be mine. 

Oh, Lena, my darling, though far from my arms. 

Yet dear to my heart thou can*st be, 
For there I can cherish thy goodness and charms 

Although I thy face may not see. 
Then sometimes, sweet Lena, remember the time. 

Brief-lived, when thy minstrel was near. 
And sometimes, fond maiden, chaunt over the rhyme 

That calls back the memory dear. 

In the moonlight, my love, by the old wicket gate, 

I loiter the sweet Autumn hours ; 
The linnet is mute on the bough by his mate, 

Asleep are the few Autumn flowers ; 
But Lena, my lost one, my heart is awake 

And wondering where thou can'st be ; 
The night-wind that sighs through the moon-pencilled brake, 

Reminds me, my Lena, of thee I 
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And still go the hours, though the memories stay, 

Of that thrilling hour when we met, 
And, oh ! may they live to a weightier day, 

When life's glowing sun shall have set 
I wait, gentle Lena, though vainly I wait. 

And sigh for the days that are gone, 
I see not thy form by the old wicket gate. 

And yet I am scarcely alone. 



CHERISH A LOVE OF THE FLOWERS. 

Cherish a love of the flowers, my child, 

Cherish a love of the flowers ; 
Deep in the maze of the woodland wild^ 

Ramble your holiday hours ; 
When the hard world shall bring you woe. 

When you are burdened with grief, 
Into the valleys and greenwoods go, 

There you will find relief. 
Though all the world were unfriendly to you, 
Flowers are friends that are always true. 

Go to the haunts of the wren, my child, 

Follow the track of the brook, 
Care and depression are best beguiled 

In some fair natural nook. 
Leave the mad rush of the bustling town 

For the life-sweetening bowers, 



i 
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Where the breeze plays on the brackens so brown, 

Kissing a thousand flowers ; 
Here are pleasures profuse at your feet — 
Flowers are friends that are always sweet 

Flowers will brighten your fair young life, 

Make you a noble heart ; 
Flowers will soothe you in many a strife, 

Heal you of many a smart. 
Deep in the maze of the woodland wild 

Muse in your holiday hours ; 
Cherish a love of the flowers, my child. 

Cherish a love of the flowers ; 
All their mute teachings are sweet as their breath, 
Flowers are friends you may trust till death. 



DOWN THE WEAR. 

Down the silvery Wear when the days are fair, 

And the sunlight gleams through the twisted trees ; 
When the wild bees hum on the sultry air. 

And the perfumes ride on the lazy breeze ; 
When the bright waves glisten adown the stream, 

And laugh all day on the shingle shore ; 
When the bird -songs mix with the noonday dream. 

And hum the gold hours to the nevermore ; 
Let me lounge in my boat in luxurious rest 
While I drift down-stream on its tranquil breast. 
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Past the osier green in the deep still nook, 

And the reed-fringed pool where the dead leaves stop ; 
Past the creek where is emptied the rumbling brook, 

And the stone where the spring runs drop by drop ; 
Past the stranded boat on the sand half-dry, 

Round the bend by the post with the rusted chain, 
Where old Lumley's walls, with the woods hard by. 

Burst full on the sight from the fresh green plain ; 
While these fairy scenes work into my dream, 
Here I rest on my oars and drift down-stream. 

Oh ! the cloudless joy of an hour like this, 

When the boat drifts slowly from side to side. 
And the softest sound is the water^s kiss 

As the light oars dip in the sunlit tide ; 
When the breath of a thousand odours sweet 

Steals over the water blent in one, 
And a light breeze ripples the sultry heat. 

And the restless water wanders on ; 
Here my life might pass in unbroken rhyme 
Down the dear old Wear in the Summer time. 



POESY'S HAUNTS. 



I've known the charm of fancy's sway 
In Summer hours when woods were gay. 
When breezes swept the perfumed hay 

And life seemed wrapt in song ; 
When murmurs stole the livelong day 

The tangled ferns among. 
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IVe mused in Lumley's leafy glade, 
And loved to mark each varied shade, 
While o'er my head the beeches swayed 

And fret-worked all the sward, 
And through the ivied arches played 

The russet linnet-bard. 



By Croxdale's bonnie woods and dells, 
When bloomed the blushing foxglove bells, 
When in a thousand lulls and swells 

Aonian whispers came ; 
IVe roamed where every Summer tells 

A legend still the same. 

And oft IVe strayed in Twizel's grove. 
Where every sight combined to move 
A heart made glad by Nature's love 

And clothed in joyous rhyme. 
Till everything around, above, 

With my glad Muse kept time. 

In such sweet hours, in such delight, 
Contending cares have ceased to fight ; 
Time brought in panorama bright 

Full many a matchless scene. 
Sweet flowers in every shade of light 

Amid the mantling green. 
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Ah ! they who love the Muses know 
What joys from Nature's bosom flow, 
What little thing can bring the glow 

That swathes the poet's heart, 
And Lumley, Croxdale, Twizel show 

Perfection in the art 



WHEN THE WILD ROSE BLOOMS AGAIN. 

The days are grey, cold, and dull, my love, 

And the hedgebanks bleak and dim ; 
The woods that were erst so gay, my love. 

Are deserted, dark and grim. 
But the flowers will come with the May, my love, 

To gem all the old green lane, 
And we'll roam in the sweet Summer day, my love. 

When the wild rose blooms again. 



There'll be joy in the deep fern-copse, my love. 

For the throstle-cock will sing. 
And an answering song from a thousand throats 

Will make all the dingle ring. 
Then we'll roam in the shade of the Brancepeth elms, 

And be soothed by the linnet's strain. 
And a joy shall be ours that the heart overwhelms 

When the wild rose blooms again. 
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Oh ! I love to be near the drumming sea 

And call up my dear dead days, 
When I joined in the blackbird's melody 

* Neath the elms in the wood's green ways. 
Yes ! I love the sea with its thousand charms, 

Yet I know that my heart will strain 
For the violet dells and the bluebell banks 

When the wild rose blooms again. 



COUNTRY AND TOWN. 

Oh 1 I have dreamings of days long dead 

When I was free as the outer air, 
Roaming where woodbine and briar wed, 

And fragrant flowers were blooming fair ; 
Dreams of the hills and the woodland ways 

lialmed in the scent of the sweet young June, 
When the fresh breeze from the heathery braes 

Mingled the charms of the odorous noon. 

What is there sweet in this reeking town ? 

How can 1 dwell in the josUe and noise ? 
How can I smile when rude walls look down, 

I who have tasted the country's joys ? 
Oh ! for the banks where the bluebells hang, 

Oh 1 for the throstle-cock's silvery strain; 
Take me away from this factory's clang 

Back to my sweet Yorkshire valleys again ! 



COUNTRY AND TOWN. 5 

Down in the copse by the dark pool's brink 

Where the tall osiers nod to the breeze, 
Once was my wont in the Summer to drink 

Gladly the music that came through the trees ; 
There have I heard the glad lark in the air. 

Or the child-laugh in the old sheltered lane . 
All was delightfully innocent there, 

Let me go back to the country again I 

Sore was the trouble that swallowed my all, 

Cruel the burdens that shackled me down, 
Driving me forth from the sycamores tall 

Into the smoke and the smut of the town. 
What will the bramble and briar think ? 

What will the clover and pimpernel say ? 
Brackens will bend to the water to drink. 

Mourning my absence the long Summer day. 

Foolish it may be to you of the town, 

But I have friends in the woodland retreat. 
Friends that ne'er yet met my look with a frown. 

Waiting in vain for my wandering feet 
I, the poor bard of the cot and the lane, 

Seek not and know not a city's renown ; 
Let me go back to my heather again 

Out of the jostle and crush of the town. 

Townsman, I've roamed in delicious green woods, 
Knee-deep in glades of forget-me-not ; 

Stood by the margins of gamboling floods 
Wrapt in a bliss that can ne'er be forgot 
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Oh ! for the banks where the bluebells hang, 
Oh ! for the throstle-cock's silvery strati ; 

Take me away from this factory's clang 
Back to my sweet Yorkshire valleys again. 



TO THE OLD YEAR, 1881. 

Old year, adieu ! thy hours are swiftly flying, 

Time's magic wand has whitened soon thy brow ; 
Each wintry gust but tells me thou art dying, 

The " by-and-by " comes not, 'tis always " now ;" 
And yet " to-day " is yesterday to-morrow ; 

Thus past and present drift, and future hies 
Thy coming and thy going, both in sorrow ; 

Weak child of Winter, aged in Winter dies. 

'Twas but awhile ago the Autumn clusters 

Gushed in the vineyard, orchard, lane, and field, 
And now the surly Winter howls and blusters, 

And limpid rills in icy bonds are sealed. 
*Twas but awhile ago the Summer lingered, 

And briar-rose and woodbine sweet were wed, 
But tireless Time, too harsh, too eager-fingered. 

Turned fast the leaves, and thou wilt soon be dead. 

Nay ! 'twas but just awhile ago the morning 

Broke, glistening on the Spring-bejewelled earth, 

And Sol was up the east, the cliffs adorning. 
And Nature gave thy thousand children birth. 
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Old year, I loved thee for thy sunny hours, 
I loved thy April tears, thy August sigh ; 

Old year, I loved thee for thy vanished flowers ; 
Ah ! waning year, I weep that thou must die ! 

The world may smile, old year, that thus I mourn thee 

With all thy troubles counterweighed by joy. 
What, though of friends and comfort thou hast shorn me I 

This shall not all the brighter days alloy. 
For mine was always joy when zephyrs whispered 

Adown the soft arcades of beech and lime, 
The birds, the bees, the brook, all softly vespered 

In notes that taught my happy thoughts to rhyme. 

I ponder o'er the sunlights and the shadows 

Of thy sweet Summer, eighteen-eighty-one, 
Again I roam the woodlands and the meadows 

And grieve for all thy violets dead and gone. 
Well, well, old year, the world is full of changes, 

And though I part with thee with many a sigh, 
Where'er in future my fond fancy ranges, 

1*11 still remember thee, old year : good-bye ! 
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OH, TEES, UPON THY FRESH GREEN BANKS. 

Oh, Tees ! upon thy fresh green banks 

In earlier years my feet have trod. 
Where countless flowers in brilliant ranks 

Through dreamy hours were seen to nod 
The birds that through the Summer sung 

And loved in thy green billowy woods. 
Were mirthful till the echoes rung 

From glen to steep in ceaseless floods. 

I call to mind those glowing hours 

Long gone, yet in my memory green ; 
Again that music fills thy bowers, 

Again the sheltering grots are seen. 
The rugged clifl", whose every nook 

Held tufts of fern and lichens fair, 
The dog-rose spray that gently shook 

Her beauties on thy bosom bare. 

I see e'en now the ivy-spray 

Sway lightly o'er the grey rock-ridge ; 
The log that bends the bubble's way 

Locked near the buttress of the bridge. 
The willow with her catkin'd arms, 

Deep mirror'd in the still clear pool, 
Betrays a hundred fairy charms 

Bright petal'd 'neath her shelter cool. 
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Oh, Tees, upon thy fresh green banks 

I yearn once more to muse and dream, 
For now the hours but dreary blanks 

Unlit by thy enchantment seem. 
tVe roamed in joy the woody Wear, 

I've lived beside the rolling Tyne, 
Yet over these, I hold more dear. 

Beloved Tees, those banks of thine. 



A JULY DREAM. 



! woodbine by my window, in the sunset's deepening 

glow, 
5 joys thy sweets have taught me loveless hearts can 

never know ; 
en the southern breezes softly in the open casement 

play, 
1 thine odour is the incense of the dying hour of day, 
en the pollen-laden bee, fresh from the dreamland of the 

flowers, 
ms his drowsy song of rapture as he leaves the luscious 

bowers, 
)king far away to westland, at the lattice here I stand, 
1 thine odour, dying woodbine, bears me to a fairy land. 

ndrous paths of gold and roses, in the cloudland far 

away, 
jn out their fleecy vistas for each crimson-pencil'd ray, 
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Through a cave in purple pillows shoots a lance of ambet 

light 
From the mystic land of " somewhere,** stretching to the 

verge of night 
Are there miles on miles untrodden up yon purple downs 

of cloud ? 
Are there reared in yon recesses empty castles vast and 

proud ? 
Are yon tiny sprays of silver only gurgling mountain rills ? 
Is yon plain, cerulean-coloured, some vast lake among the 

hills ? 



Came the breeze from yonder valley over beds of flowering 

thyme, 
Toying through the saffron gorse-bloom in some soft 

ambrosial clime ? 
Where the balmy breaths of odour that within the casement 

steal, 
Does that gush of dreamy rapture only earthly sweets 

reveal ? 
Aye ! 'tis thine, the perfume, woodbine, sweetest gift of 

Summer hours. 
Subtle 'chantress in the fairydom of dying summer flowers, 
In the aftertime's grey dwelling, when youth's noon-hours 

shall depart. 
Let me feel thy speechless rapture through the casement of 

the heart. 
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FIRST LOVE. 

That wanton wind that touched her mouth 

And brought the soft salute to me, 
Came whispering from the flowery south 

And left a soothing symphony. 
'Twas like that July rest which comes 

When scarcely moves the browning hay, 
And all alone the wild bee roams 

In search of bean fields far away. 

It taught me love was not to be 

The conquest of a burning hour. 
But rather land uncrossed by sea — 

A spreading yet unblighting flower. 
It caught me in my May-bloom time, 

That gush of eighteen-summers' love, 
It lived within me like a rhyme 

Wind-whispered in some ivy cove. 

Mayhap the lilac copse could tell 

Of many a love more fair than this, 
But scarce of love beloved so well. 

Or blest with such unequalled bliss. 
I knew the wind that kissed her mouth. 

And brought the soft felicity, 
Came from the sweet and balmy south. 

Since south-warm love it left with me. 
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THE WILD ROSE. 

I would the sweet wild rose could love 

And I might claim her virgin heart, 
Not all the world's sweet arts should prove 

Enough to tear our lives apart. 
That deeper depth than Nature knows 

Of love that fires the poet-breast, 
Should lavished be on one pink rose 

Born in the nook I love the best. 

Day-dreams have come and passed away 

And left behind their saddening dearth ; 
Winds, breathing o'er the hawthorn spray 

Have showered the snowy bloom to earth ; 
The violets too, have closed their eyes 

And died upon the velvet plain ; 
And ere the Autumn's amber dyes 

Had touched the leaves, I smiled again. 

But when the wild rose from its height 

Had fallen through the thorny maze, 
'Twas something more than mere delight 

That vanished from my simple ways. 
And all the drearv Winter long 

I watched my sweet one's briar home, 
And yearned to hear the blackbird's song, 

For then I knew mv rose would come. 
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I would the sweet wild rose could sigh, 

Oh, 'twould be language sweet to me, 
And I could roam the woodland nigh 

When toil was done and brain was free. 
Who knows of all the amorous hours 

My ardent heart might fondly dream, 
If by this best of woodland flowers 

My days could one long Summer seem. 



A TEES PICTURE. 

I stood upon a woody height 

And heard wild laughter far below, 
And wondered whence such mad delight 

In that tree -filled ravine could flow ; 
And there were birds whose carols gay 

In many a tone, from many a tree, 
Trilled down the gill and died away 

In Nature's fondest melody. 

I scrambled through the tangled brush 

And gained the steep and abrupt ridge, 
Full in the July's sunny flush 

I stood upon a rude plank bridge. 
And far below that laughter rung 

From Tees upon its stony way. 
That mirth through gurgling shallows swung 

A thousand spouts and whirls at play. 
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One patient angler from his perch 

Untiring held the withy rod ; 
And crimson o'er a blushing pool 

I saw the stately foxgloves nod ; 
Fair tufts of fern on many a ledge, 

Far from the reach of studious man, 
Looked boldly o*er the giddy edge 

To where the water leaping ran. 

A mystic tale the river told 

Of scenes of beauty by its way, 
Of flowers of crimson, blue, and gold. 

And banks where waved the odorous hay. 
Since when a free and wayward child 

IVe loved in such fair nooks to be. 
Still are my happiest hours beguiled 

In little worlds long dear to me. 



BLUEBELL DENE. 

I know a spot where wild-wood bells 

In azure clusters grow, 
Where wind-flowers fair and pimpernels 

Their varied colours show ; 
Soft odours through the Summer long 

Float on the languid breeze. 
And many a bird his silver song 

Trills in the sheltering trees. 



BLUEBELL DENE. 6 1 

I know the children love to stray 

Deep in the dingle's shade, 
For here in childhood's month of May 

The thoughtless hours I played ; 
I knew the tiniest alcoves then 

Where lurked the toiling bee ; 
I knew the home of finch and wren 

Whose songs were sung for me. 

Twas here I grew, the child of flowers. 

By ferny brake and steep, 
And here in most impression ed hours 

Was freedom planted deep. 
What wonder then if in my heart, 

Still full and fresh and green. 
There lives of my fond life a part, 

A love for Bluebell Dene. 



WHEN WE LAID THEE WITH THE DAISIES. 

When we laid thee with the daisies, oh, my darling, 

In that well-remembered afternoon in May, 
When the red sun, o'er the far hills gently sinking, 

His floods of soothing splendour stole away. 
I watched them hill the mossy turf above thee. 

And I knew it shut from me a source of joy. 
Then I only knew how deeply I could love thee, 

When we laid thee with the daisies, oh, my boy I 
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Through the years that yet may drift 'ere others lay us 

In that quiet spot where low we laid thy head. 
Heavy sorrows yet undreamt of may waylay us, 

And our loving hearts with anguish may be bled, 
Yet a greater blow our time can scarcely offer 

Than the loss that came while yet our morning smiled, 
For I knew not what a heart can really suffer 

Till we laid thee with the daisies, oh, my child ! 

Nay ! I might have borne the anguish like a Stoic, 

But another and a weaker mourned with me, 
And a heart however sturdy and heroic 

Must have lost some vigour if it lost but thee. 
In some hidden place I know thy mother treasures 

All the trifles that were meant to give thee joy, 
But we saw how vain anticipated pleasures 

When we laid thee with the daisies, oh, my boy ! 

When we laid thee with the daisies, oh, my darling ! 

In that sunny graveyard close beside the hill. 
What a shadow came into our early summer. 

What a change our very natures seemed to fill. 
When we watched them place the mossy sods above thee. 

And with thee, our firstling, went our earliest joy. 
Oh, we never knew till then how we could love thee, 

When we laid thee with the daisies, oh, my boy. 
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OH, LET ME ROAM MY NATIVE MOORS. 

Oh, let me roam my native moors, 

By green Copt Hill and Warden Law, 
Where saffron gorse the wild bee lures 

From bluebell depths of some green shaw. 
While memories of my earlier ways 

Tread up the line of changeful years, 
I mark a host of glorious days 

In which a wealth of joy appears. 

What drifted hours of solitude 

I loitered there in studious ease. 
And fit my thoughts to dreamings rude 

That could not live to years like these. 
Each gentle slope, each swaying tree. 

The path that crossed the pasture green. 
Were all endeared in youth to me 

'Ere other pleasing sights were seen. 

And yet that old unmargined love 

Lives in me with unlessened force. 
And fain I'd roam the starling grove 

And brush once more the tangled gorse 
Where cold convention ne'er immures, 

But free o'erhead the black rooks " caw "; 
Oh, let me roam my native moors, 

Tree-crowned Copt Hill and Warden Law. 
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THE GRIP OF THE AXE. 

My life is in its Summer yet, 

The fruit time is to be, 
And there may be some action yet 

Laid down in life for me. 
Till now I've only plucked the flowers 

That grew along my path, 
But ah, methinks the coming hours 

For me some triumph hath. 

I loiter in the woody waste 

And nurse my manhood's strength, 
But sweets of work I yet may taste 

And honouredvrest at length. 
Before me lies a forest wide 

In tangles dead and brown, 
I go to clear some thorns aside, 

To hew some timber down. 



SHINGLE. 

Upon the drifts of shingle sand 
Low murmurs of the sad deep fell ; 

Fast falling wavelets kissed the strand 
In breathings that I knew full well 
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SHINGLE. 

MORN. 

Where gentle waves low murmuring at their play 
Beat salutation to the breaking day, 
Gleams many a fair and lovelj^-shapen thing 
Washed by the tides that in the rock-rifts sing. 
Here many a voice, half-lost in drifted years, 
Told in the ebb that olden tale of tears. 
The mind, a slave to wide imaginings, 
Predicts the mystic " whence '* each murmur springs, 
Looks backward o'er the years, or forward flies, 
The " gone " remembers, the *• to be '' descries. 
And every murmur breathed the beach along 
Rhymes into place and breathes itself in song. 
In ended years oftimes the lyre I tuned. 
Grew rude my songs that in repose were pruned. 
And not the last to please my heart were those 
That, rapture-formed, from shell and shingle rose, 
For, born the free son of the poor but free. 
My sea-like nature learned to love the sea. 
What languid hours on golden sands I played ; 
What uncouth rhymes in lazy mood I made ; 
What moms went into noons and noons to nights 
The while I revelled in these dear delights. 
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On Seaham's rough banks, on Roker's level reach, 
Among the fisher boats on Whitburn beach, 
Or wheresoe'er I idled out the days 
Conversing inly with the ocean fays, 
Yet songs with words of earnestness w?re strung, 
Produced in gladness and in gladness sung. 

Since when the drear dark night retreating fled, 
And grey dawn softly on the sea was spread. 
What chan^ng lights in beauty soft were flung, 
What gentle murmurs on the shore were sung. 
The golden sun, to where I wondering stood, 
Sent one wide streak far shimmering o'er the flood. 
Now widening as some wave obliquely curled 
And to the next its surf all seething hurled ; 
Each hurrying wave on shingle doomed to spend. 
Furled as it neared and shortened to its end. 
Then, hurrying through the pebbles gleaming wet. 
Fell back where larger waves were gathering yet 
One stately ship full in the sunlight lay 
With scarce a breeze to move her on her way, 
The lazy ocean played against her side 
And seemed to woo her as a willing bride, 
Her laggard sails were hanging limp and still. 
The victims of the morning's changeful will. 
My ears alone the sea's low music heard. 
My feet alone the rustling shingle stirred ; 
Sea, sky, and shore in harmony seemed blest. 
And all around was softest sweetest rest. 
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NOON. 

Man, in the fullness of his life's bright noon, 
Sees much reflected of himself in June, 
The tears and sun-gleams of his spring-time past 
He marks the clear line of his life at last, 
Knows what the bud was, what the fruit will be, 
And yearns to learn the locked futurity. 
Waves o'er life's sea the fool's enchanting wand 
And tell's himself he sees another land. 
But June's fair promise of a something more 
Is but itself repeated o'er and o'er, 
So human forms from human life unloosed 
Change and behold another June produced ; 
So from this shingle o'er the waste of blue 
. Is but this old earth from another view ; 
The only life when this fond life is done 
Will pass its Summer 'neath the same fair sun. 

What other thoughts hath solitude not given 

The while it seemed to me the sea kissed heaven, 

When in the zenith blazed the noonday sun. 

Earth's priestless god, the first, the only one ; 

The light erst shot across the roughened waste. 

Now prone descended and the shades displaced. 

Mom's rest no longer on the deep blue lay. 

The wind was breathing and the sea was grey. 

The gulls swooped down and touched the floating foam, 

The ship moved onward to its distant home ; 
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One fleecy cloud its partner seemed to glide, 

And threw a wandering shadow on the tide ; 

Amongst the rocks the water laughed and played, 

And through the rifts a pleasing murmur made ; 

Washed by the surf the seaweed glistening hung 

And thickly on the rocks the limpets clung ; 

Tn various hues the rounded pebbles lay 

A shapely myriad in each tiny bay, 

Flint, granite, quartz, spar, limestone, slate, and whin 

Rushed with the water in a joyous din ; 

Some creamy shells the crystal pebbles mocked. 

While in their mouths the tiny flints were locked ; 

In some still pools, the nearmost to the shore. 

Green dog-crabs crawled across the sandy floor. 

One man in mid-life roamed along the sand 

His keen eyes gazing far away from land 

As wondering if across that peaceful tide 

Disastrous winds 'ere eventide could ride. 

Ah, in our lives what ceaseless changes come — 

Changes unbrightened by a smile to some ; 

The ship that rested in the early day 

At noon from scenes familiar sails away ; 

With diflering winds and many changing tides, 

Man o'er the ocean of existence rides. 
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NIGHT. 

'Tis night ! I noticed as the sun sunk low 
The clouds were tinted with a roseate glow, 
And these reflected in the swelling sea 
Gave rosy promise of the night to me ; 
The waves rode higher than they rode at noon, 
And on the beach they sang another tune, 
A deeper song made up of sighs and sobs, 
Thought-stirring whispers and heart-moving throbs. 
Yet scarcely saddening in their deepened tone, 
But pregnant with a message all their own ; 
'Twas something like the burthen of the trees 
When gently swayed befbre the evening breeze. 
That rush of pebbles that had never ceased 
Since sun-dawn shimmered from the opened east. 
Still to my ears their soothing music gave 
In lullaby with each succeeding wave. 
Those rolling pebbles, what a tale they told 
Of countless years in measured cycles rolled, 
'Ere rude barbarians favouring winds bespoke 
And eased their fears with sacrificial smoke, 
'Ere dubious Moses on the Red Sea's brim, 
Unstartled, saw a pathway made for him. 

*Tis night ! I heard it when the darkness came. 
That mystic voice that never had a name, 
The voice that laughed at Tennysonian rhyme 
And called hypocrisy a virtuous crime. 
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Ob, lofty bard, in etber far away, 
What bile produced the promise of thy " May '? 
I learn my "doxy" from the truthful sea, 
And that I love as life is stained by thee. 

'Tis night ! an aged man beside me walks. 

He loves the shingle and of that he talks, 

How in his childhood on the sand he strayed ; 

What monuments to genius here he made. 

How rose the rude waves later in the day 

Till one, far-reaching, swept the whole away. 

The moon is shining and we wander on, 

One talks of changes and the hopes long gone. 

The other of the hope that is to be 

When dawn again shall break upon the sea. 

When men shall see the world in colours new. 

And learn that these grey pebbles told them true 

Of eons lost in unbeginning time. 

When seas on shingle throbbed unfinished rhyme. 
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OVER THE BAR. 

SONG. 

O, merrily sings the bracing breeze, 

And the ropes are taut and trim, 
As we steer away for the heaving seas 

That roll in the distance dim ; 
Our skipper, we know, is a right good soul, 

A boy with the waves to war, 
So here we go with a pitch and a roll 

Over the harbour bar. 

There's Poll, good lass, with the jet black eye. 

Waves her hand upon the pier. 
While she heaves a last long parting sigh 

And swabs up a briny tear. 
She's the smartest craft on shore, my Poll, 

And the soundest near or far. 
And she squares her yards as she sees us roll 

Over the harbour bar. 

Yo-ho 1 for a glass of the strongest grog 

And a song as we bear away. 
We'll ride the sea with a good clear log 

For many and many a day. 
Good-bye to the lads on the shining Wear, 

Long life to each jovial tar, 
Then off we go with a hearty cheer 

Over the harbour bar. 
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MY HEART IS LIGHT TO-NIGHT. 

Oh, my heart is light to-night, love, 

For the moon is on the sea. 
Its calm and soothing light, love, 

Brings solace sweet to me; 
For oh, it seems to whisper 

Of friends who far off roam. 
And o'er the waves and shingle 

A thousand fancies come. 

The spirit winds are breathing 

From pine groves o*er the deep, 
The yeasty foam is seething. 

And stars their vigils keep ; 
The waves are softly drumming 

Along the banks of sand, 
And sighs are softly coming 

From some far-distant land. 

The lights and shades, reflected 

From cloudland to the shore. 
Like ghostly forms directed, 

Steal up the pebbly floor. 
Thus oft I watch the moon, love. 

Upon the mystic deep. 
And feel like being borne, love. 

To never-waking sleep. 
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Aye ! true the sleep must come, love, 

From which 1*11 wake no more, 
And light will leave your home, love. 

When I drift from the shore ; 
Yet, yet the moon will shine, love. 

Upon the ocean's breast. 
And dying, I'll be thine, love, 

Though locked in endless rest 



SHE WAS BUT A FISHER'S DAUGHTER, 

She was but a fisher's daughter, with a sweet and girlish 

face. 
And a form but partly modelled into womanhood's soft 

grace; 
She had eyes of wondrous beauty, filmy now with touching 

tears, ' 
That but lent a little gravity to maidhood's rosebud years. 

She was but a fisher's daughter, and she stood upon the 

sand, 
Watching how the restless billows rolled in haste to touch 

the land. 
Sighing oft, as came the white foam sighing up the bank of 

stones ; 
Moaning oft'times, as the water in the rock-rift made its 

moans. 
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She was but a fisher's daughter, and her home was up the 

slope ; 
She'd be^n motherless ten summers, and her only other 

hope, — 
Her poor father, had been lost to her a fortnight and a 

day, 
And in sorrow was she pining her young luckless life 

away. 

She was but a fisher's daughter. " Comfort thee !" I gently 

said, 
"Do not spend thy sweet life grieving ever thus, thou 

hapless maid." 
But, alas ! her only answer was to glance at me with pain, 
And far out across the water went her blinded gaze again. 

" She was but a fisher's daughter," that was what the sexton 

said, 
When a month from that I saw a coflUn in the churchyard 

laid. 
" She has had her share o' trouble, sir, but now she's past 

its reach ; 
She was but a fisher's daughter, an' she died upon the 

beach." 
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THE FISHERMAN'S BJUPE. 

SONG. 

Oh, a fair young wench was the fisherman's love, 

As she sang 'neath her well-filled creel, 
And tender her heart as the milk-white dbve 

For the fisherman's lot to feel. 
As she watched the smack on the heaving main, 

She sang in a strain of joy — 
" Hurrah ! for the boat on the waves again. 

And good luck to my brave fisher boy !" 

Oh, a bright young wife was the fisherman's pride 

When the summer sun set o'er the sea, 
And her husband sailed o'er the trackless tide 

With a heart swelling proud and free ; 
And she held her babe in her round white arms 

To watch his brave fisherman dad, 
And their hearts were light, for a thousand charms 

Made the home of the fisherman glad. 

But a sad, sad wench was the fisherman's wife, 

When the gale up the coastland sped, 
And dark was the cloud on her hopeful life 

When they found her brave fisherman dead. 
Oh, wail for the pang at the tender heart. 

Bereft of its gladness and joy. 
And feel for the widow whose anxious part 

Is to fight for her fatherless boy. 
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BRAVE HEARTS AND TRUE. 

Brave hearts and true, when the wmds are high 

And the waves ride rough in their demon glee. 
When the clouds of spray o'er the lighthouse fly. 

Brave hearts and true, for the trackless sea. 
Ho ! townsman, rise with a bumper full 

And drink to the sturdy mariner's health ; 
A heart to dare, with an arm to pull. 

And a watchful eye on the people's wealth. 

Brave hearts and true, from the shining Wear, 

To battle the storm when all hope seems gone, 
When the landsmen look on the sea with fear 

And dread the fate of each Northland son ; 
A good stout plank and a trusty rope, 

A watchful eye the look-out to keep, 
A breast that never releases hope, 

Brave hearts and true, for the rolling deep. 

Brave hearts and true, though your coats be rough, 

Though your hands be hard and your arms be brown, 
We love you still for the sterling stuff 

That throbs in you when the ship goes down. 
Then brave true hearts, from the crowded street, 

A last good-bye and to sea you go ; 
While we tread on with unceasing feet 

We trust to you, for your hearts we know. 
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LOST FRIEND& 

We were dear fond friends in the youthful days, 

In our home near the mournful sea, 
And we roamed long hours in the green old ways, 

A cheerful and hopeful three. 
Poor Ned was a lad with a fair bright face, 

And Tom had a noble mien, 
And I, — well, I sometimes try to trace 

Through the mist what I must have been. 

When I look at the changes the years have wrought 

Since we romped in the shaded lanes, 
I find all the freight that the time has brought 

Is a cargo of hopes and pains. 
We were bound heart-fast in the dear dead time. 

We had heroes of flood and field. 
We had dreams of some distant glorious clime 

That would fame to the valiant yield. 

How we limned fairy pictures of years to come, — 

Of the fame and the gold we*d gain, 
And we roamed one day from the dear old home 

To the shores of the wild waste main ; 
But that hazy romance was not for me. 

The fame I was not to find. 
For Ned and Tom got engaged for the sea. 

And they sailed off and left me behind. 
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Well, the years rolled by on their restless wings, 

And my comrades roamed the while. 
And they saw strange lands and amazing things. 

But Dame Fortune refused to smile. 
Then by and by, with a luckless chance, 

Ned shipped for another shore, 
A farewell word and a. farewell glance, 

And they parted to meet no more. 

Ah, me, when I think of the change since then. 

As I look at the old, old home, 
As I move through the ranks of toiling men, 

What a host of reflections come ; 
For while I'm penning these wand'ring lines 

I know I'm the last of the three. 
For Ned lies under the Norway pines 

And Tom in the sad blue sea. 
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Fresh to the sultry shore 

Comes the cool breath of the sea, 
While on the pebbly floor, 
Laughing for evermore. 

Beat the waves joyous and free. 

Here on the margin white 

Tangles of sea-weed are thrown ; 
Yonder, a speck to the sight. 
Speeds the swift gull in her flight 

O'er the green billows alone. 
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There, on the frowning rock, 

Laughing and kissing they ride ; 
Back from the breaking shock, 
Only again to knock, 

Oft with the measureless tide. 

Voices of ages past 

Breathed down the fast rolling time ; 
Weeds from the dead years cast ; 
Wings that are sweeping fast, 

Pulse of an undying rhyme. 

Here on the sand I sit, 

Close where the cool water laves, 
Watching the white sails flit. 
Dreaming of stories writ 

Deep in the musical waves. 



SUMMER ON THE SHORK 

Down on the beach, when the sun rides high. 

Shout the glad children at play. 
Scampering off as the waves come nigh 

Hurling their pillows of spray, 
Hunting for shells in the pebbly drifts, 

Writing on plains of sand, 
Roaming the rocks over peaks and rifts, 

Laughing, a brilliant band. 
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Round the rude fire by the cavemed cliff, 

Gossiping matrons at tea 
' Sit, with the spinsters so cold and stifif, 

Gazing away o*er the sea ; 
Up the green bank where the darnels grow 

Lovers in couples recline ; 
Out from the bay in the sun's full glow 

Skims a white sail o*er the brine. 



Over the stones to the water's brim 

Toddles a two-year-old boy, 
Mother's keen glances are following him, 

Brimming with utterless joy ; 
Soothed into sleep in a shady nook, 

Paterfamilias lies ; 
Studious sits with a favourite book 

Under his tireless eyes. 

Running and laughing in cheerful throng, 

Maidens with dangerous smiles 
Humming the air of a popular song. 

Troubling hearts with their wiles ; 
Thus when the traffic and bustle of life 

For a brief season are o'er. 
Welcome the rest from the racket and strife. 

On the sea's pebbly shore. 
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ROLL ON, SAD SEA. 

Roll on, thou mournful sea, 

In constancy roll on, 
Thou bringest oft to me 

A tale of years long gone ; 
Athwart the clouds of grief 

Fair silvern belts have run. 
The cold has been but brief. 

And warm has been the sun. 

Roll on, untiring sea, 

And breathe the tale again, 
How came May's golden hours 

Fast on the April's rain ; 
How on thy sloping strand 

I roamed, the child of care. 
Along the rustling sand, 

She came and all was fair. 

O'er expectation's tide 

We gazed in hope awhile, 
A distant sail we spied 

And watched with many a smile ; 
Till by and by there beamed 

Blue eyes within our home, 
'Twas truth our hearts had dreamed,- 

At last the ship was come. 
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Hope died 'ere well 'twas mom, 

The blue eyes lost their sheen, 
And mournful was the tune 

That sobbed the waves between. 
The baby face grew white, 

And deep the night came on, 
Till vanished all the light ; 

He died,— the ship was gone. 

Roll on, sad sea, roll on. 

Still on thy sands I roam. 
The old-time tune is gone, 

Tell me of days to come. 
Such sweet and lasting thoughts 

Thy waves have given to me, 
That in my ardent heart 

I love thee, mournful sea. 



"COCKLES ALIVE!" 

SONG. 

" Cockles alive !" she gaily sings. 

And her voice is rich and strong, 
And clearly down the street it rings 

As she lightly trips along ; 
The strangers stop as they ramble past 

And watch with admiring eyes ; 
*Mazed looks from the proud and high are cast, 

While " Cockles alive," she cries. 
" Cockles alive ! 
Cockles alive !" 
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Oh, she is queen of them all i 
"Cockles alive! 
Cockles alive !" 
Handsome young Sunderland Sail. 

Dark are her witching 'diamond eyes 

And her hair a nut-ripe brown, 
O, she is a gem, the envied prize, 

And the belle of all the town ; 
Her coral lips have a smile for each 

As her saucy head she flings. 
Each cheek is a smooth and dusky peach. 
And " Cockles alive," she sings. 
" Cockles alive ! 
Cockles alive !" 
0\^ she is queen of them all ; 
" Cockles alive ! 
Cockles alive !" 
Handsome young Sunderland Sail. 

Many a rake, for her sweet sake, 

Wears an anxious face and sad ; 
But Sail, her head will only shake 

And wait for her sailor lad. 
Still she's the pride of each passer by, 

And daily her sweet voice rings 
And charms the ears of the low and high, 
While " Cockles alive " she sings. 
" Cockles alive ! 
Cockles alive !'* 
Oh, she is queen of them all ; 
" Cockles alive ! 
Cockles alive !" 
Handsome young Sunderland Sail. 
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MOONLIGHT ON THE SEA. 

Oh, soft falls the moonlight in woodland and dingle, 

And bright are its smiles over moorland and lea, 
Yet fairer it falls where the long line of shingle 

Receives the night kiss of the murmuring sea. 
When night settles down o'er the fair fisher dwellings, 

That cluster by Whitburn's wave-luUaby'd strand, 
Far shimmering out o'er the sinkings and swellings. 

The moonlight is making a silvery band. 

« 

Tve roamed near a stream where the moonlight was falling, 

And frescoing fairly the green daisied glade ; 
Tve roamed through a wood where the cushat was calling. 

And Lune shyly gleamed where the aspen leaves played. 
O, fair is the sight where the streamlet is flowing. 

And soothing the spell that lies over the wood. 
But fairer the light o'er the wide ocean glowing, 

While low on the beach sobs the sad restless flood. 

A thousand fair things on the shore, half-distinguished, 

Dart, flashing away from my intrusive feet 
The white cliffs that stand in the distance are 'lumined. 

And gleams the white foam as the waters retreat. 
A ship, like a ghost, o'er the wide waste is riding. 

Companioned alone by the bright orb of night ; 
A grey cloud afar o'er the skyland is gliding. 

And drifting away, slowly fades from the sight 
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Oh, fairer than aught is the moon on the ocean 

When winds are at slumber and rests the rude world ; 
It stirs my fond heart with a hallowed emotion, 

And care for awhile from her empire is hurl'd. 
Oh, if o'er the waves the moon always might shimmer, 

And I from this life and its trials were free, 
Ah, well could I sleep *neath the silvery glimmer, 

Deep, deep in the womb of the murmuring sea. 



BY THE SEA. 

I sit in the sun where the sad sea laves 

And sobs on the shingle strand, 
And the rhymes that roll from the lapping waves 

Seem songs from a phantom land ; 
The red sun sinks in the cloudless west. 

The broad sails flit to and fro 
Like white-winged birds on its fair blue breast 

From the deeps of the long ago. 

I hear a wave in the distance drum 

At the base of a frowning rock, 
And the riplets near have a softer hum 

Where the sand receives the shock. 
Oh, dear to my heart is the Summer song 

Of the sighing and sobbing deep, 
For it comes as the beat of a muffled gong 

O'er a world that is soothed in sleep. 
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I hear a light foot on the stony tracks 

And a fair form rambles by, 
A fair head turns and a face looks back 

With a bright and piercing eye. 
Ah ! the foot will stop and the eye will close, 

And the fair form cease to be, 
Yet that pauseless song, as each long age goes. 

Must roll from the secret sea. 



THE TALE THE GREEN WAVES TOLD. 

Green waves, the tale you told to me 

In that twilight long ago. 
Was not a tale of demon glee 
Of fiends within thy depths^ oh sea, 

Who laughed down human woe. 

'Twas not a tale of some lone coast, 

Where the equatorial rays 
Blazed prone upon the rude pine post 
That marked the grave of some one lost 

In the maze of drifted days. 

Twas not a tale oi famished things 

In the long-boat's narrow pale. 
Of the thirst-parched throat that shrieks and sings 
When a maddening hope on doubtful wings 

Reveals some phantom sail. 
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• 

Twas not a tale of hideous deed 

Done in the dark, dark night, 
Done for the sake of mad-brained greed, 
When vainly did the victims plead 

To fiends who feared the light 

Green waves, that tale you told to me 

Was a tale of peace and rest ; 
Of a heart from care's grey thraldom free. 
Wrapt deep in a speechless melody. 

Adrift on the ocean's breast 



MY FISHER LAD. 

Oh, wild the wind, an* black the nicht, 

An' dreary, dreary pelts the rain, 
Oh, I wish the moon was shinin* bricht, 

Or my fisher lad was hame again. 
I hear the waves alang the shore. 

Their voice is loud, their voice is sad ; 
I dread tae hear that awsome roar. 

It freets me for my fisher lad. 

I canna' see beyant the rocks, 
I dinna' see the waves rin high. 

But weel I ken thae booming shocks 
Announce that grief an' wae is nigh. 
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I fear tae see the lichtnin' glint 

I dreed tae hear the thunder roar, 
For weel I ken there 's danger in*t ; 
• Oh, I wish my Jo was safe ashore. 

He kissed me when he sailed this mom, 

He kissed the dear bit weans an* a' ; 
When dark sets in I feel forlorn. 

An* rest na' weel when he *s awa* ; 
But hark ! wha *s that ? I ken the voice, 

An* deed it gars my heart be glad ; 
Come hame, an* let the weans rejoice. 

My Jo, my welcome fisher lad. 



TO COLUMBIA. 

This land of my birth with its long boasted freedom, 

This " pride of the ocean ** — this " queen of the sea,'* 
Has lost all the love that in boyhood I bore her. 

And England no more is a mother to me. 
*Twas told me in youth that her greatness and glory 

Were pure and unspotted, her honour unstained ; 
They taught me a bright and a wonderful story, 

Till all my young heart with its rapture was gained. 

Note. — The one-sided history taught in common school-books may 
serve to promote patriotism amongst our unthinking youth ; bul 
patriotism built on deception is rotten. " Truth before all things." 
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But ah ! when the lesson of years passed before me, 

I saw all the truth through the thin tinsel guise, 
When graver reflections and thoughts flitted o'er me, 

I heard all their high sounding boastings were lies. 
I learnt that her past was as black as the blackest ; 

I saw that her present was tyranny's den ; 
I wept for the love I had lavished for nothing ; 

The dream was dispelled, and I hated her then. 

Oh, fairest Columbia ! Mother of Freedom ! 

Countryless, homeless, I come unto thee ; 
Surely thine arms will give me a welcome. 

Since England no more is a homeland for me. 
I stand on the shore where the waves kiss the shingle. 

And long o'er the green heaving billows to roam, 
My hopes and my sighs with the sea breeze I mingle. 

And yearn for Columbia, my country, my home ! 



IT LIVES AS A MEMORY ONLY. 

It lives as a memory only, 

That love of the olden days. 
Begun in the copse of lilac, 

And fed on the ferny braes ; 
It comes as a dream of Maytime, 

A breath from a rosy mouth ; 
It lives as a scent of haytime, 

A sigh from the flowery south. 
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I think as I tread the shingle 

On the rim of the beating aea, 
Why our lives refused to mingle, 

Why her heart was lost to me. 
A shell in the sand is gleaming, 

Cream-hued, with a wave-made sheen, 
And I pick up the gem, half-dreaming 

On the past and its ** might-have-been." 

This shell from the restless ocean 

Is outwardly fair to see, 
A thing of as perfect beauty 

As unliving thing may be ; 
But, ah, though its form and colour 

The admiring heart may move, 
'Tis hollow at heart and empty, 

And thus was that olden love. 

Oh ! dream of a golden morning 

That nooned in a maze of cloud, 
Away with thy false adorning ; 

Go back to the past's pale shroud ; 
The love that was false is ended. 

For a new love dwells with me ; 
Long ago was the torn heart mended, 

Down here by the cheerful sea. 
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THE SEA'S MESSAGE. 

" Throb ! throb ! throb ! " 
Thus sighs the sea on its margin of stones ; 
** Cease, human heart, all thy sorrowful moans. 
Only my pulse-beat eternity owns. 

Throb ! throb ! throb ! " 

" Hush ! hush ! hush ! '' 
So says the sea as it beats on the shore, 
Sighing that song of the vast evermore ; 
*' Fond human heart, though thy grievings be sore, 

" Hush ! hush ! hush ! " 

" Drift ! drift ! drift ! 
Ah ! puny man soon thy troubles are done ! 
Days dawn and end ; thou art come and art gone ; 
Still through the ages / sigh and laugh on. 

Drift ! drift ! drift ! " 

" Joy ! joy ! joy ! . 
What though at times I may trouble the few ; 
Still the great mass on my bosom of blue 
Seek a delight that for ever is new ; 

" Joy ! joy ! joy ! " 

" Love ! love ! love ! " 
This is the message the sea brings to me. 
Love, the life-sweet'ner, endless and free, 
List, brother man, it will whisper to thee 

" Love ! love ! love ! '' 
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ON ROKER SANDS. 

When morning broke upon the deep 

And streaked the sky with crimson bands, 
When Nature shook herself from sleep, 

I roamed alone on Roker Sands. 
Far up the east the spears of light 

Were marshalled all in bright array, 
And, shifting ever on the sight, 

In brilliance charmed the breaking day. 

The tide had ebbed, and on the rocks 

All glistening lay the dank sea weed ; 
The water laughed in tiny shocks 

As though it knew no harsher deed. 
Far o*er the level waste there stood 

A lonely vessel, calmly still, 
Scarce moved upon the placid flood, 

No wind the lagging sails to fill. 

One solitary white-winged bird 

Swooped slowly o*er the wide expanse ; 
No harsher sound the stillness stirred 

Than shingle's kiss or wavelet's dance ; 
The sloping banks that back the strand 

Were clothed in robes of brightest green, 
The level stretch of lower sand 

Showed only where my feet had been. 
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Life, in its earlier golden hours, 

Looks out upon a smooth fair sea, 
Unknowing of the winds and showers 

That in its afternoon may be. 
Shall mine be calm its whole day long, 

With one fair bird, one peaceful sail ? 
Nay, waves may rise with ruder song ! 

Well, come the winds, I'll breast the gale. 



THE STORY OF A STONE. 

A GEOLOGICAL LYRIC. 

Only a little grey pebble picked up on the shore, 
Telling a tale of a wonderful past to the sages ; 

Giving a marginless view of the vast evermore ; 

Tenant and part of the earth through a myriad of ages. 

Deep have I pored in the lore of the world for years : — 
Gleaned in the archives of yesterday, wonder compelling ; 

But I've read nought in the marvellous work of the seers, 
Like to the story this beautiful pebble is telling. 

Once it was buried deep down in the womb of a hill, 

While the milleniums passed in an awful quiescence ; 
Flowers were blooming alone ; they evanished, and still 

Lay this mute particle hid from the glowing day-presence, 
Man had not yet been envolved from the cycle of change ; 

Ruptures Etnean convulsed the earth's hidden recesses ; 
Nature's own harmony Nature alone might derange ; 

So was this pebble thrown out to the sunlight's caresses. 
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Low in the valley it lay for a million years, 

Over it clustered the plants of a period drifted ; 

Came the hill stream by and by all beswoUen with tears, 
Then a few hundred miles it was tumbled and shifted ; 

All imperceptibly moving, the wearyless sea 
Left its own bed for the plains where this stone was reposing; 

Out of necessity being the thing he must be, 

Man came, and knew not of aught the wild sea was 
enclosing. 

Ye who would limit the world to some thousands of years : — 

Six creed-milleniums, what are they double or treble ? 
Why will ye smother philosophy under your fears? 

Sit down and think on the tale of this sea-polished pebble -, 
Only a little grey pebble picked up on the shore, 

Bearing a curious tale of the past to the sages ; 
Laying the base of a beautiful temple of lore. 

Filled with the food of the mind for the incoming ages. 

Rolled on the floor of the sea through storm and calm ; 

Worn with the constant wash of the toiling ocean ; 
Basking awhile on the beach when the sun was warm ; 

Shifted from place to place with the ceaseless motion ; 
Carried along the beach in the hand of a child ; 

Passed with admiring praise from one to another ; 
High with its fellows in pyramid gently piled ; 

Whizzed through the air to the breast of its ocean mother. 

Held in my hand at last as I roam by the main ; 

Weaving in homely rhyme its wonderful story ; 
Mute little pebble I never may hold it again, 

If I should live till these youthful locks become hoary ; 
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[ shall in time move out of the ranks of men, 

Though I may wander far with the world's rude motion, 

Yet it may lie on the shingly beach e*en then, 

Or help to murmur my dirge in the changing ocean. 



A ROSEBUD ON THE SEA. 

Sweet rosebud, on the watery waste 

I see thee cast to drift and die. 
The rolling waves thy sweets shall taste 

And rude shall be thy lullaby. 
I saw thee in a fragrant bower 

Where lilacs and laburnums blow, 
I plucked thee, oh, delicious flower. 

That Lena all thy sweets might know. 

We roamed upon the rustling sand 

And watched the sunset gild the tide, 
She held thee in her lily hand. 

Hung half-forgotten by her side ; 
Then in a dream of hope she stood, 

One gentle hand was given to me, 
She dropped thee on the greedy flood 

And knew not thou were gone to sea. 

Oh, lovely rosebud, through the hours 
That yet perchance thy bloom shall live, 

Far carried from thy native bowers, 
Delicious fragrance shalt thou give ', 

G 



qB a rosebud on the sea. 

And to the wondering deep blue sea, 
Reflecting all the vast above, 

The breath from thy red lips shall be 
A new and a delightful love. 

And when thou diest, lovely rose, 

And all thy petals red grow dim, 
As briny waves around thee close, 

In grief they'll sob thy funeral hymn ; 
And I shall dream in greyer years. 

When youth for aye is lost to me. 
Of something lovely stained with tears, 

A rosebud floating on the sea. 



THE LANGUAGE OF THE SEA. 

I learnt the language of the sea 
When but a boy, my wandering feet 
Were drawn toward the rock retreat, 

By solitude made dear to me. 

Filled with a passion, strange and strong, 
For scenes where rolled the restless flood, 
Oft wrapt in musing dreams I stood 

And pondered o'er the wondrous song. 

To hearts that love not solitude 

The measures of its sad sweet strain, 
Rung in the shells and forth again, 

Are but as utterances rude. 
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To me, throughout the monotone, 
Is borne a deep and mystic hymn. 
Laughed on the drifted pebbly rim, 

And rhymed to fit my thoughts alone. 

In youth it told of gilded fame. 
And sang, oh, foolish flattering sea, 
Delusive songs alone for me 

Of glory coupling with a name. 

And in romantic after years 

The tale was all of cloudless love, 

Yet did the tale delusive prove. 
And only died in foolish tears. 

And now another tale it brings 

Of changes life and love shall see, 

So long as life and love shall be, 
And time shall fly on magic wings. 



SOB AGAIN, SEA. 

Sob again, sea, in that olden tone ; 

Once there were beautiful fantasies in it ; 

Hopes for a true heart and efforts to win it ; 
Sob again, sea, in that olden tone. 
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Sob again, sea, of the passionate words 

Spoken for truth in the stillness of gloaming, 
When as young lovers, heart-light, we were roaming; 

Sob again, sea, of the passionate words. 

Sob again, sea, of the violet eyes. 

Bright with the dew from the cloud of a trouble, 
Telling their love with an ecstacy double ; 

Sob. again, sea, of the violet eyes. 

Sob again, sea, of the plighted troth, 

Only half-heard and half-lost in the rustle 
Of the smooth pebbles her feet set a bustle ; 

Sob again, sea, of the plighted troth. 

Sob again, sea, of the trusting heart. 

Having no fear of the dawn of the morrow ; 
Having no fear of the coming of sorrow ; 

Sob again, sea, of the trusting heart. 

Sob again, sea, of the broken vow. 
Then ever more be lAat sob o^ thine ended, 
So shall the grief be forgotten or mended ; 

Sob no more, sea, of the broken vow. 
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SEABOARD DREAM& 

Ah, many a sweet and silent noon. 

When soft June odours balroed the air, 

IVe sought the beach with shingle strewn. 
When songs from many a wave-washed lair 

Came murmuring o'er the beaten sand. 

With tales of manv a distant land 
That set me fondly dreaming. 

Twas told mc in those silent hours. 
How in the far-off orange groves 

Stole odours of the stateliest flowers 

That on the breezes breathed their loves ; 

How many a gorgeous gauz)* wing 

By margin of some sparkling spring 
In varied hue was gleaming, 

I heard the tale of distant isles 

Where burning falls the sunlight rays, 

And with a thousand brilliant smiles 
The wavelets lap the shell-«trewn bays ; 

Where dark and mvstic sea-nwu'le caves 

Breathe back the hymns that from the waves 
Unceasingly are whispered 
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I heard the tale of citron glades 
Where murmurs many a silvery song; 

Where groups of bright-eyed dusky maids 
Recline in shade the whole day long ; 

Where gloaming comes in grateful hues. 

And breathings of the lyric muse 
In cadence soft are vespered. 

Ah, in my humble northland home, 

When warmed by short-lived summer hours, 
Some scents, some songs, some beauties come. 

The humblest birds, the humblest flowers ; 
Yet in my haunts by wood and sea 
These joys are all of joy to me. 

The bard of beach and dingle. 
And ever shall my praises be 

Its woodland and its shingle. 



MISCELLANEOUS POEMS 



AND SONNETS. 



KITTY CAREY. 

Kitty Carey, 'twas herself, sure, that lived in Ballyconner, 

Whin Tim Fagin cracked the head of Larry Tidd ; 
All the bhoys around the country wur awful swate upon her, 

But she plagued their hearts intirely, so she did. 
There was Pat that had the jauntin' car, an' Mick that shtole 
.the pig ; 

There was Barney Shee, the blagyard, nate an' thrim, 
Wid the poipe shtuck in his hat an' the dainty shamrock 
sprig. 

But the darlint couldn't fancy aven him. 

Barney Toole, it was that same, tuk the colleen to the races 

While her dad was gone to ould Dan Murphy's wake, 
An' they shwaggered down the road, while the bhoys, wid 
rueful faces, 

Saw that Barney was the man, an' no mistake ; 
An' they thought that Father Gorman soon wud be the man 
to say, 

" Kitty Carey, ye are Misthress Toole for life !" 
Ah, thin wudn't all the villidge be alive that very day, 

Whin bowld Barney made the saucy jade his wife. 

But, ochone, for Barney's chance ; Pat Malone, no less, the 
piper, 

Charm'd the darlint wid his music, by my sowl. 
An' whin Barney interfered, och ! he gid him such a wiper. 

By the jabers, didn't Barney raise a howl ; 
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Thin the bhoys all gathered round, an', howly Moses, what 
a din ! 

Till, " bad cess ! but Kitty's mizzled," was the cry. 
So, nixt day there comes a letther, wid this little missage in, 

" Kitty's married to a Scotchman on the sly." 



BLUE EYES. 

Baby Blue-eyes in the cot. 

Smiles on every stranger-face, 
Caring not and knowing not 

What the age or what the grace ; 
Favouring each and all the same, 

Careless who admiring stands, 
Kindling first affection's flame, 

Baby laughs and rubs her hands. 

Maiden Blue-eyes, barely ten. 

Skips upon the emerald lawn. 
She shall pla.g^ue the hearts of men 

Ere her own love-light shall dawn. 
Skip-rope, ball, or battledore. 

These engage her sweetest arts. 
Ere shall pass ten summers more 

She shall play with human hearts. 

Lady Blue-eyes, twenty-one, 
By her favoured wooer stands, 

All the girlish arts are gone 

In the change of hearts and hands. 
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On her curl-environed brow 

Rests the tell-tale orange bloom, 
She is Mrs. Someone now ; 

His for sunshine, his for gloom. 

Madam Blue-eyes in her room. 

Smiles not on each weeping friend ; 
Smiles are ended, and a gloom 

Lowers upon the young life's end. 
She was all her husband's sun. 

But, alas ! she lingered not ; 
One more life is now begun — 

There are blue eyes in the cot. 

Ah, there is a mourning heart 

Broken in the darkened room, 
He, of whose full life a part 

Goes to-morrow to the tomb. 
What may be, and what has been, 

Lies beneath the fringy lid ; 
Blue eyes in the cradle seen, 

Blue eyes in the coffin hid. 
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BE MINE. 

SONG. 

There is a light in those sweet eyes, 

A fairy light that's always dancing, 
Oft when IVe heard those heavy sighs 

IVe seen these orbs towards me glancing ; 
Oh, can it be they speak of love ? 

Can I believe those eyes of thine ? 
Oh, smile a " yes,*' and give me leave 

To kiss and call thee mine. 

Sweet hope iVe read in every glance ; 

Oh, say not that my hopes are broken I 
For, oh, it is a mad mischance 

If I have read awrong the token ; 
Of all my joys grant this, the best. 

And all things else will I resign, 
To draw thy head upon my breast, 

To kiss and call thee mine. 

Perish the thought that e'er my heart 

Could prove to thee aught but sincere, 
Rather all those bright forms depart 

That in my daily path appear. 
Oh, give me the assurance sweet 

That I may worship at thy shrine 
And sit for ever at thy feet, 

Assured that thou art mine. 
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A SHOT IN THE MINE. 

Boom ! 
On the wind that sweeps that cavern grim 

In the dark and dreary mine, 
Where the fitful gleam of a " Davy dim " 

Shows pillars in ghostly line ; 
Away through the doors where the wailing air 

Drives fast through each hole and chink ; 
Down " juds '' where the miner's sinews wear 

By his lamp's too feeble blink ; 
Where the sounding pick, on the surface black, 

Thuds deep in the awful gloom. 
That voice is heard and is echoed back. 
Boom ! Boom ! Boom ! 

Boom ! 
Like a knell outborne from other spheres 

Comes the deep and solemn sound, 
And the distant toiler its echo hears 

Away in the underground. 
A throb of the pulse that may one day stay, 

A gong of the drifted hours, 
It tells how the world beats on all day 

Overhead in the realms of flowers. 
What is this voice when the wind rolls past ? 

'Tis a shot through the distant gloom ; 
It bounds away and is lost at last, 
Boom ! Boom 1 Boom ! 
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Boom ! 
Oh, brother man, in this voice I hear 

Every beat of thy aching heart ; 
Thus the world rides on, and the end draws near, 

A.nd thou from the world must part ; 
Thy fairest hours in the dark are past, 

And mine in the glorious light ; 
Thy brightest years are with gloom o'ercast, 

And my own are all fair and bright 
What can I do that will ease thy lot 

And better thy luckless doom ? 
I sigh, brother man, when I hear that shot, 
Boom 1 Boom ! Boom ! 
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AS MAID AND WIDOW. 

It 's wicked ye are, Kitty Conner, 

Decaitful, an' wicked, an' crule ; 
Too well have I loved, Kitty Conner, 

I've thrishur'd ye loike a rare jewl ; 
An' ye for to turn out decavin', 

It's a thunderin' shame an' a sin ; 
It's cruel an' bad yur behavin' 

To lave me for him wid the tin. 

Thrue for ye, he's as rich as a banker. 
But thin he's bald-headed an' gray, 

An' troth he's a brazent owld villin 
To be thryin' to tirapt ye away. 
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It's not love, Kitty Conner, that's in it, 

It*s the money yez wants to be at ; 
Bedad, if I met him this minute, 

I'd crush the ould vagabond's hat ! 

He's purblind, an' withered, an' double. 

An' it's lively I am as a flea ; 
It's myself that's a frisky young fellow, 

An' he's three times owldher nor me. 
But wed 'm ! bad cess to his money ! 

Good bye ! and bad dhrames to ye both. 
If it wer'nt for the big purse, mi honey, 

To wed the spalpeen ye'd be loathe. 

TWO YEARS AFTER. 

Bedad, Kitty darlint, yur purty, 

An' fresher nor iver ye were ! 
Begorra, yur bloomin' an' hearty ! 

My faith, but yur sprightly an' fair ! 
But, Kitty asthore, lucka here, 

Ye've known me a long while, mi swate, 
An' I dare say, without any fear. 

It's yerself '11 be wantin' a mate. 
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DEMOCRATS, AWAKE. 

Democrats, awake ! the mom 'is breaking, 

Injustice flies before the flooding light ; 
See where your golden hope is widely streaking 

Across the vale where lately gloomed the night. 
Watch, for the wolves are menacing your freedom, 

Choose ye the men to guide you in the war ; 
Chase out your doubts as fast as fears shall breed them, 

And none your feet from liberty shall bar. 

Democrats, awake ! oppression's frenzy 

That shook your sister lands will grapple you ; 
Up, and the passing signs be ever watching, 

For dark intolerance blurs your fairer hue. 
Say, shall your speech be curbed, your tongues be muzzled? 

And can you brook the shackles of the proud ? 
Nay, follow those who long for right have wrestled. 

Shout, Democrats, and let your voice be loud. 

Your country is the world, and right your master; 

Sure progress is your creed, and peace your aim ; 
Yoke to the car, each man, and bolder, faster 

March to the field in freedom's glorious name. 
Step to the front, brave hearts, whom wealth ne'er daunted. 

And show the ruled a purer ruling plan ; 
Firm in your own good soil your feet be planted, 

Till monarchs know the earth belongs to man. 
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Democrats awake ! the cr/s increasing, 

And far o'er hill and valley peals the song, 
Forth goes the shout that shall ring out unceasing 

Till might shall not be right nor truth be wrong. 
Men of my country, toilers for the wealthy, 

Rise in your chains and help to swell the cry, 
So with a vigour brighter and more healthy, 

The right shall bloom and despotism shall die. 



RIGHT ONWARD. 



Right onward ! right onward ! behind the work's finished, 

A few tired toilers have lain down to rest ; 
But forward, the work seems untouched, undiminished : 

There are waters to wade, there are big waves to breast ; 
There are rough roads to tramp, there are high hills to 
clamber ; 

There is fighting to do, there are foes to overcome ; 
But fight on in concord, and always remember. 

Each blow snaps a fetter from nations to come. 

Right onward ! right onward ! stay not for fond partings. 
Lose not the fair hours by the graves of your dead ; 

Waste not your best nerve in vain sighings and startings, 
March on in the track where brave thinkers have led. 

Up, up with your arms and march on to the battle. 
The day will be hot and the contest be long, 

But while the darts drop and the dark missiles rattle, 

Go on to the conquest with music and song. 
H 
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Right onward ! right onward ! your foes fill the passes ; 

Untruth and Injustice, Crime, Ignorance, Vice, 
They lurk on the edge of the sloughs and morasses, 

Dressed out in deluding and sombre device. 
Turn not from the path to the past dead and dying, 

There are flowers in the track progress makes for her feet, 
Ye may cull them and strew them as winged hours are flying, 

But still be " right onward '* your song loud and sweet 

Right onward ! right onward ! the time is advancing. 

The night shades are lowering, the sun has gone down. 
But still on the white road your armour be glancing. 

And still throng recruits from each hamlet and town. 
Oh, woe to the foe who would bar us from freedom ; 

Away with the tongue that forbids us to speak ; 
They who 7vill iiot move on, hurl aside, never heed them. 

While we battle onward and fight for the weak. 
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Strike for right ! 
Thou, whatever blood may move thee, whatsoever be thy 

hue ; 
Where the waiting friends who love thee ; where the forms 

thou lovest too. 
Hast thou children strong and sturdy ? hast thou daughters 

passing fair ? 
Have they blood and brain and muscle ? they are free as 

summer's air. 
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Tell me not of white oppressors 

And their might ; 
Grip the hydra-neck and struggle ; 
Strike for right ! strike for right ! 

Strike for right ! 
For the right of pen and platform ; for the right of utterance 

free; 
For the right to tell the story of your squalid misery ; 
For the right to cry out "ruin'^ to another country's shores ; 
For the right to cry out ^''tnurder^^ at the very royal doors. 
Tell me not of law and order, 

Martial might ; 
First remove this stain and horror ; 
Strike for right ! strike for right ! 

Strike for right ! 
Cross your legs and prate of justice, statesmen, in the 

coming time, 
Talk oi justice in the future^ till your language grows sublime. 
Nay, if you have blood and muscle, if your hearts be yet 

alive, 
Look around and see the millions where the hundreds 
cannot thrive. 

Tell me not of time and patience. 

Prospects bright 
Help the poor, 'tis they who need it ; 
Strike for right ! strike for right ! 
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WHAT IS MY RELIGION. 

What is my religion ? Is it but to doubt and cavil ; 

But to tear another's fancies; but to quarrel with a creed? 
Is it idle declamation, tangled webs the more to ravel, 

But to make a hopeful bosom for a hollow fancy bleed ? 
Nay, I claim a field of labour where the flowers are the 
brightest, 
Where the perfumes are the sweetest that the world has 
ever known ; 
Where the hearts with hope and freedom are the warmest 
and the lightest ; 
This I claim for my religion, and my conscience is my 
own. 

What is my religion ? Tis a hope that never alters : 

'Tis the essence of the pure, the true, the noble, and the 
good; 
And its glory never darkens, and its firmness never falters. 
And it stands to-day more pure than with another creed 
it stood. 
To be honest, to be truthful, making every man a brother ; 
Living for a noble purpose, though the fight be fierce and 
long; 
Teaching men to seek the comfort and the welfare of each 
other ; 
This I claim for my religion, though the world may do me 
wrong. 
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What is my religion ? 'Tis a thing by priest untainted, 
Pure and wholesome as the dewdrop on the newly opened 
rose ; 
Fairer than the fairest object ever sculptured, sung, or painted. 
And it brings a peace far sweeter than that olden creed^s 
repose. 
'Tis a thing that does not pander to the madness of fanatics, 
But it grasps at life's realities and wrestles with the wrong. 
And the heart that lives for truth alone can feel its mute 
ecstatics, 
And betray its joyous raptures in the most enchanting 
song. 



RIGHT AND MIGHT. 

In those dark days when might abone was right, 

And ruling despots plied the iron rod, 
O'er earth's fair spots the permeating blight 

Crushed better things than rulers to the sod ; 
So all that gave man freedom, peace, and rest 

Suffered a gloom that knew no streak of light, 
The while oppression's wheels, gore-stained, unblest, 

Ground on, and zealots cried — " Might shall be right ! " 

And now to-day they stand in places high, 

Who tell us might alone shall rule again ; 
Oh, truth, forbid that now the people's cry 

Should rise unheeded while they toil in vain. 
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'Tis well for purse-proud knaves that they can find 
Base tools to hire, who sell themselves for place ; 

Who in their greed cast principle behind, 
And shuffle to a goal inscribed — " Disgrace." 

Might is not right \ right must be might at last ; 

What in the coming struggle though we fail % 
One day there'll rise a voice with trumpet blast, 

And future ages shall repeat its tale. 
Over those. lands where despotism has reigned 

Shall fly the truth to give the world new light. 
And this one great advancement shall be gained. 

The cry reversed, to read — " Right must be might ! " 



IN THE DAWN OF TO-MORROW. 

In the dawn of to-morrow, when the darkness shall have 
lifted, 
And the night of dark'ning systems shall have fled. 
All life's grim and grizly forms into blind oblivion drifted. 

With their hideous nightmare dogmas shall be dead ; 
When the sun shall smile away all humanity's snapt 
fetters ; 
When investigation shall not be a crime ; 
Men of ** now," whose debts are paid, shall leave other men 
their debtors, 
And the brain shall be the bulwark of the time. 
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In the dawn of to-morrow, happy they who see the shimmer 

Of the truth's fair sun upon the distant hills, 
There'll be freedom from oppression, giving smiles to meet 
its glimmer, 

And humanity shall lose the source of ills ; 
There'll be never more the hatred and thie slander and the 
lying 

For the guerdon of a lazy evermore ; 
Therell be sympathy and skill by the bedside of the dying; 

There'll be creedless songs to waft them from the shore. 

In the dawn of to-morrow I shall rest half-recollected, 

Cold and silent in the womb of mother earth. 
What of that ? A little while and this my frame shall be 
collected 

By the flowers to give another beauty birth. 
My decay another's beauty — this is my sufficient heaven : 

Duty done, to bow my head and calmly die, 
And the earth in my decay hath newer, fairer beauty given 

For the dawning of to-morrow, by-and-by. 

In the dawn of to-morrow, ghosts and ghouls of superstition 

Shall be gone and science all in all shall reign ; 
Unobstructed she shall march in the progress of her mission 

While her votaries tune their lyres to freedom's strain. 
When the sun shall smile away all humanity's snapt fetters ; 

When investigation shall not be a crime ; 
Men of **now," whose debts are paid, shall leave other men 
their debtors, ' 

And the brain shall be the bulwark of the time. 
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WHO DARE DEFEND HIM. 

Who dare defend him ? the slighted, the slandered. 

First of the champions of liberty, Paine. 
Under the ban of the stronger he wandered. 

Bruised and downtrodden again and again, 
Yet as the camomile, crushed in its beauty, 

Gives a fresh perfume the more it is bruised, 
So, with his heart ever turned to its duty, 

Better he worked when that work was abused. 

Who dare defend him ? The churches are crowded 

With men who revere him but dare not to speak ; 
Breathe but his name and their prospects are clouded, 

Thus the strong triumph and hold down the weak. 
What though a nation may vaunt of its freedom, 

Dark as the past still does slavery reign. 
Crushed and tongue-fettered by priests and their minions, 

Thousands condemn whom they love, Thomas Paine. 

Who dare defend him ? the true, the brave-hearted, 

Martyr to freedom and friend of his kind, 
Never in fear from the truth he departed, 

Healing the creed-sick and leading the blind. 
Say you his life was debased and immoral ? 

Hush the foul falsehood, his life was a light. 
Would every man had such claims to the laurel, 

Oh, then this world would be sunny and bright. 
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/dare defend him ! the slighted, the slandered ; 

Now call me heretic, crush me to earth, 
Yet will I hold while I may to the standard, 

Station is no true criterion to worth. 
Once with the crowd I reviled and besmeared him, 

Stood in your pulpits and slandered his name. 
Now to atone for the days when I jeered him, 

/ dare defend him and fight for his fame. 



FIDEI DEFENSOR. 

J^idet Defefisor, What is thy defence % 

Is it but the buttress of a stern intolerance ? 

Not from reason's armoury thy weapons have been brought ; 

Not in brain-made fortresses thy battles have been fought ; 

Not in warrior vigour have thy feeble blows been dealt. 

Yet have thine opponents all the woes of warfare felt ; 

Faggot, axe and rack have championed all thy impotence ; 

Fidei Defensor^ vain is thy defence ! 

Fidei Defensor^ there are daring hearts 

Brave enough to battle thee though poisoned by thy darts ; 

Brave enough to claim the right to speak among the crowd ; 

Brave enough to laugh at thee and tell their thoughts aloud. 

'Tis not scorn or poverty our liberties shall bar \ 

Tis not social ostracism can stay the tide of war. 

Foot to foot we battle, science all our providence, 

Fidei Defensor^ useless thy defence ! 
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Fidei Defensor^ " Freedom" is my cry ! 

Neither creed nor dogma infallible have I, 

But these willing hands to win my own and others* bread ; 

But the consolation of repose when I am dead ; 

Yet while live I may, for freedom will I freely fight, 

Seeking for my fellows and myself a fuller light ; 

Thou shalt hiss and gabble in thy fierce intolerance, 

Fidei Drfensor, vain is thy defence ! 



SONNETS. 



CLARISSA. 

Sweet-lip'd Clarissa watched the spangled arc, 
And marked far in the west her ideal star 
Bright beaming in the canopy afar, 

The fairest gem in all that region dark. 

Thus oft she watched 'mid worlds that moved above. 
Watched through the night, and tender things she said. 
For in her heart this lorn and unloved maid 

Upon that far-off speck had fixed her love. 

Thus bred of fancy, melancholy reigned, 

And from her eyes to light-land went the light. 
Wasting affection on returnless night, 

A tender love, redeemed not, unregained, 
Till came a kindred soul of mortal birth. 
When dropped Clarissa's love from heaven to earth. 
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DECLARATION. 

Best of the good ! a poor heart's wealth I give, 
'Tis all I can give, meagre though it be. 
Yet is its love devoted unto thee. 

And shall be while its hopes and passions live. 

Perchance it may unfettered thus aspire 
To reach that blissful goal where only those 
Lofty in goodness may their h(3pes repose. 

But, oh, deep down, believe me there's a fire 

Burning, unsatiable with other things, 
Yearning alone for that love thou canst give ; 

Moving in love's ideal on fancy's wings ; 
Soaring where images of brightness live ; 

Light of my being, cheer my life's dull day, 

Yet speak it gently if thou sayest " Nay !" 



FROST. 

Oh, magic ! ferned and willow'd on the pane, 
A fairy scene in frozen splendour gleams. 
Matched not in all the wealth of fancy's dreams. 

There, far away, lies stretched on Arctic plain. 
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There tower in Alpine grandeur lofty peaks. 

And there the scattered, fallen avalanche ; 

There frozen trees, with many a broken branch, 
A scene that all of wild confusion speaks. 
Yet interwove, that magic of the scene. 

Fern, lichen, willow, and the drooping yew, 

In graceful chaos all unfold to view, 
And start from plains where glaciers once have been ; 

Thus ever moving into something new. 
Until the sunlight ends the shifting scene. 



RAIN.. 

I sit within the window, and each pane; 

Wet, weather-blurred, but half admits the light. 
And down the street the aching wearied sight 
Meets nothing but the ever pelting rain : 
The channel streams rush to the yawning drain. 

Where draggled urchins shout with boisterous glee. 
To see the bubbles on their tiny sea. 
Beneath my window, with the passing hours, 
Tramp busy feet beneath umbrella shades. 
And passing pedlars ply their busy trades 
From door to door, all heedless of the showers. 
Till fast the daylight wanes and darkness lowers ; 
The busy feet are stayed, the urchins gone, 
Yet through the voiceless night the rain pelts oa 
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SOLITUDE. 

Life's clanging hours are broken in their course, 

To rest the heart in sweet forgetfulness, 

Forgetfulness of all that can distress, 
The racking care, the traffic rude and hoarse, 
The gaud, the glare, the stain of something worse ! 

Deserted all for one delightful smile 

Of nature's face, beside the woodland stile, 
Where blooms the foxglove by the spiky gorse ; 
Where rushing waters in tumultuous force 

Beat music to the songs of solitude. 

Through glades all green, and white, and saffron-hued, 
While birds and winds the brook's glad song endorse : 

Thus one hour's joy of sweet secluded life 

Is worth a year 'mid all the city's strife. 



FIRSTBORN. 

Oh, first and fairest of love's early bloom. 
Best nurtured gift of all the world can give. 
Greatest of hopes that may for hoper live. 

Where thou art lives all love and dies all gloom. 
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Had life for loving heart no harsher doom 
Than dedicating all of care to thee, 
Then life were all the world's sublimity, 

And for a joy more keen could find no room. 

Affection's pledge, in all thy ways we read 

Our long dead selves in thy sweet self revived, 

How our young thoughts and fancies fed and thrived. 

How did our hearts o'er toy misfortunes bleed. 

And grew our genius as evolved our need, 
And grew the wider need as genius strived. 



CROCUSES. 

First heralds of the spring ! 'ere well the snow 
Has melted from the valleys and the hills, 
'Ere yet the sunshine has unlocked the rills. 

Deep in my garden nook begin to blow 

A group of crocuses in saffron glow. 
Each lovely chalice opened to the light. 
Assists to make the wilderness look bright. 

Till other flowers in warmer hours shall grow. 
In two long rows that fringe the garden walk. 
Broke sometimes by the rose tree's leafless stalk, 

Day after day the growing numbers show 
A double line of yellow, purple mixt. 
And here and there a speck of white betwixt, 

That droops and withers as the short hours go. 
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HARVEST. 

Fair on the fruitful gold that fills the vale, 
Is shed the softened light of silver Lune ; 
Hushed sighing breeze and wood's -^olian tune ; 
Far o'er the stooks the soft cloud-shadows sail, 
While Hsts the milkmaid to the flattering tale 
Told by the swain beside the broken stile, 
And while she hears she answers with a smile. 
Within the creaking gate the reaper stands, 
And down the head-rig strolls the whistling boy, 
While slowly from the harvest's late employ, 
With laughter homeward troop the joyous bands. 
And shell the wheat-ears in their laboured hands ; 
And still o'erhead the smiling orb of night 
Sheds down the vale that soft and silver light. 



SMILES. 

Sun-sheens athwart the face, that light the eyes 
And prompt the lips to breathe a voiceless joy ; 
That dance the death-reel of deceased annoy 

And chase the care that erewhile waned in sighs, 
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Till ended all that dwarfed the heart's full hope. 
The pall-cloud sundered, all the blue reveals, 
And 'luming inward, on the lustre steals, 

Till shades are dead and light has playful scope ; 

Caught from the mother's joy-bright beaming face ; 
Focused and photograven on the child ; 
Among the sunny curls seduced, beguiled. 

Till in the sky-hued eyes is closed the chase ; 
There locked to work in after years their wiles. 
Sun-given, dark sorrow's antidotes are — Smiles. 



TEARS 

Life may not always bloom a rosy red. 

Nor hear throughout the morning's cheering tune. 
For somewhere in its fairest afternoon 

The necessary dew reliefs are shed : 

Love when aweary hangs his burdened head, 
And wets the eyelids in grief-easing tears, 
The grey fruition of vague doubts and fears. 

That most are shed when hearts are keenest bled ; 
Tears born of memories of the drifted years 

Live in the heart when tenants less are dead. 
What would a life be where the summer hours 
Blest not the thirsty soil at times with showers ? 

Ah ! weep we while we must, till spent the day, 

But let us smile so long as smile we may. 
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